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THE EARLY NEW YORK POST-OFFICE 
EBENEZER HAZARD, POSTMASTER AND POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


RITING is old, and so is letter-writing. We read, for instance, in 

II Chronicles xxx. 6: ‘So the posts went with the Zetters from the 

king and his princes throughout all Israel and Judah.” But what were these 
letters? It is very instructive, if we can, to trace the origin and progress of 
words. It is like striking a light, if it be only that of a match, in a dark 
place; it reveals the hidden surroundings. How much the ancient history 
of Greece and Rome has been enlightened and enlivened by this more 
recent method, which, by a glimpse here and there, enables the historian to 
reconstruct, as the geologist does, a dead and buried past! Thus the word 
letter, from the Latin “tera, probably carries us back to the time when 
their writing tablets were smeared or covered with wax. Howslow, tedious 
and costly the process, first, of fixing upon the wax, with a bodkin’s point, 
the butterfly thought ; and then, of conveying it to others! Hence, the 
men of letters, the “ lettered Rabbins,” for instance, were the learned and 
conspicuous few, who had access to written thoughts; the source, as they 
accumulate and have dispersion in the world, of all culture and knowledge. 

These letters, then, were conveyed by “ posts”—from the Latin to 
place—at regular intervals. Fancy one of those ancient mail boys clatter- 
ing along from post to post with saddle-bags full of such tablets; or with 
lead leaves rolled into cylinders, as in Pliny’s time; or tables of bronze, 
like that on which is graven the speech of Claudius, preserved at Lyons, in 
France! Luckily, time had not yet evolved the American Congressman, 
whose speeches, however much they afflict the mails by their number, have 
lost all weight ! 

That word “mail” meant originally just a spot, or spotted surface ; 
was then applied to a net, with its spotting or mesh of holes between the 
threads ; in turn, was applied to the chain-armor which covered and de- 
fended the knight, with its net-work of metal; and thence, passed to the 
iron bag which, at first, covered and conveyed the letters. The mailed 
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knight is gone, with all he represented of ignorance and violence; but the 
word he left behind him, when he dropped his mail, represents—what a 
wonderful change! the transit, the world over, of knowledge; the peaceful 
conquests of thought ; the inter-communion of separated nations and peo- 
ple; and by an agency, beside the plumed and caparisoned knight, how 
insignificant—the mail bag! 

But do we realize the still more wonderful change wrought by the intro- 
duction of paper? Doubtless they might have learned to make it in Eden, 
from the paper-making wasps. Perhaps the wasps suggested to some 
human genius the original idea. But the light and fugitive folded leaves, 
which now cram the maw of the mails—here a love-letter, there some 
family or busingss matter—these are but of modern invention. Paper has 
revolutionized knowledge, and increased the civilities of life, by giving in- 
creased area to the culture of mind. As important as iron, and supersed- 
ing it in some things—(for even stoves, car wheels and chimneys, are now 
made of paper)—its chief encomium is of a different kind. Neither iron, 
brass, nor ponderous marble, can make the fame, nor secure “ the memorial 
and immortality of men;” they have not done so for Shakespeare or 


Bacon ; but these leaves of paper, fragile as they are, the playthings of a 
breath, these are the true dispensers of human fame; these gathering 


their mails from the world’s great central office, the brain, are the untiring 
postilions and carriers of its thought. 

The New York Post-office was established in 1775. It was not the 
first post-office, by any means, either in city or country. Riker, in his 
admirable history of Haarlem, tells us of the great excitement in January, 
1673, when the first monthly postman between New York and Boston 
drew up at the tavern, with his “ portmantles” (a corruption of portman- 
teaux), crammed with “letters and small portable goods.” This service was 
undertaken by the Colonial Government of New York; and was sufficient 
for the time, seeing that all New England had then only 120,000 inhabit- 
ants, and New York itself but 3,500; that the colonies were distinct, and did 
little business together. In its own individual postal service, Massachusetts 
was ahead of New York by 30 years; yet that first little output of postal 
enterprise on the part of New York was the beginning of great things. 
We may fancy the first Brooklyn ferryman, as he struggled across the 
East River in answer to the summoning horn, projecting a bridge that 
some day should span the shores, and carry easily its daily thousands. 
But his little wherry was itself the humble beginning of that bridge, 
which, after two hundred years of invention and progress, still striving for 
something better, has taken his place! And with what almost reverence 
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the first post-rider would have looked, upon the 
plain locked box out of which, once a month, he 
took the accumulated mail, could he have seen in 
it the ancestral beginning of the great New 
York Post-office; and with what cheerful 
endurance he would have jogged 
along—alone under the stars, through 
deep forests, through rivers, and in all | & 
weathers—could he have known how ‘4 
he was helping to draw together colo- 
nies that would soon be States, and 
subsequently a mighty nation! 

The locked box, in 1673, stood in 
the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Colony, 
and was liter- 
ally the Post- 


THE LETTER CARRIER OF THE 
OLDEN TIME, 


mail, even with “small 
portable goods.” But it 
was a great improvement 
upon the condition of 
things in 1652. A mer- 
chant had at that time 
brought to London some 
coffee, from the East, and 
his house was soon so 
crowded with visitors to taste the delightful beverage—then innocent of 
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chicory—that he established his servant in a special coffee-house. 
From that beginning coffee-houses multiplied everywhere; and _ it 
is worthy of notice that benevolent people are again introducing 
them, in England, as a counteraction to intemperance—especially 
among seamen. To the coffee-house, then, as a popular gathering 
place, letters and packages were originally taken; left on the table, 
to be well thumbed and critically examined, till called for or re- 
moved—of course, with no certainty of delivery, since so much depended 
upon the good-nature or mindfulness of neighbors and acquaintances. 
That “locked box,” officially kept, and the monthly rider coming to 
empty it, were the first steps in advance toward system. In 1692, one 
person (Thomas Neale), received letters-patent 

in England to take charge of the whole postal 

business of the colonies. In 1704, a new arrange- 

ment was made; a general office in London, 

under a Postmaster-General, with a colonial 

deputy Postmaster-General at New York. For 

fifty years, hgwever, things went poorly under 

British management. The roads were bad; and 

we can imagine that poor foot-post, in 1730, 

trudging to Albany in midwinter—thankful, no 

doubt, if, like the rider from London to Edin- 

burgh, in 1753, he had but oneletter in his bag— 

and that not overloaded with sealing-wax. Be- 

/ sides this, the riders were often untrustworthy, 

postmasters no better; and the service did not 

a a pay even their salaries, till, in 1753, Benjamin 
Franklin came into office as deputy Postmaster- 

General for the colonies. Then began system. He established the penny- 
post; made newspapers pay, which hitherto had been perquisites of the 
postmasters and riders; advertised letters, reduced rates; and quickened 
up riders and everything else. It was on one of his annual horseback 
journeys fom Philadelphia to Boston, for this purpose, that he stopped 
one cold evening at a tavern near New London.* The place around the 
fire was closely occupied, and no one stirred. “Give my horse a peck of 
raw oysters,” said Franklin to the landlord. As the curious crowd fol- 
lowed the landlord out, he took the warmest corner; and since the horse, 
“foolish beast,’ refused the oysters, he had them set before himself. The 
result of Franklin’s energy, as Postmaster-General, was, that in 1774, in- 


* Related in ‘‘ Recollections of Olden Times,” by Thos. Hazard of Rhode Island. 
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stead of deficiency, there was a clear annual revenue to Great Britain of 
£3,000. In that year, for political reasons, he was dismissed, and the 
whole service practically collapsed ; only again to reach like success under 
our two Postmasters and Postmaster-Generals Ebenezer Hazard and 
Thomas L. James. 

Early in 1775, my grandfather, Ebenezer Hazard, bookseller in New 
York, suggested to the patriot Committee of Safety, or rather of ‘“ Obser- 
vation,” as it was called, 
the great importance of 
reconstructing the Post- 
office; and, under their 
sanction, he undertook 
the work. A few days 
after—viz., May 8, 1775— 
they wrote to the Hartford 
committee that “a Con- 
stitutional Post-office is 
now rising on the ruins of 
the Parliamentary one, 
which is just expiring in 
convulsions!” Delight- 
fully mixed metaphor— 

“ruins, expiring in con- 

vulsions!” “I smell a 

rat; I see him floating 

in the air; I will nip 

him in the bud;” most 

certainly there was a 

countryman of Sir Boyle 

Roche on that com- 

mittee! It smacks so sbnttideds enann 

sweetly of that rich and [From a painting in possession of Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, D.L.. 
redundant brogue that has made itself heard in so many convulsions, 
and, doubtless, will be heard in the very last one. Evidently asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hazard, were William Goddard, born in New London, 
an enterprising journalist and printer of New York; and John Holt, a 
Virginian, editor of the New York Fournal. The office was at Holt’s 
printing-house, in Water Street; Goddard had charge of the route to 
Philadelphia, whilst Mr. Hazard superintended the route to Boston. This 
latter route had been the scene of some notable exploits in the way of 
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post-riding. In 1773, the famous Paul Revere (who was an engraver by 
trade, and not a regular rider), had traveled the road in hot haste from 
Boston to New York, and thence to Philadelphia, with the news of the 
“ Boston tea party.” This same year (1775), Ebenezer Hurd, a regular 
rider, closed a service of forty-eight years, having begun it in 1727! Oncea 
fortnight, during that entire period, he had made a journey from New York 
to Saybrook and back, 274 miles. In other words—for such is the compu- 
tation—during those forty-eight years he had traveled over as much space 
as twelve and a half times round the world, or as far as to the moon and 
half way back! Meantime, what of the wife? Bringing up the children, 
managing the farm—during one year at least, 1767—-spinning not less than 
five hundred yards of wool and flax, all raised on the place, making and 
mending, especially for that indefatigable rider who was doubtless “ hard 
on his clothes.” During the early night of April 18, 1775, Paul Revere 
made his now famous ride. Before daybreak, that memorable daybreak 
of Wednesday, the 19th of April, of a spring so unusually bland that the 
gardens were already made—that daybreak, nevertheless, chill and seem- 
ingly disastrous, of which Samuel Adams said as he heard the firing, “ Oh 
what a glorious morning is this’—before that daybreak the tragedy of 


Lexington Common was over; but not, for a whole day, the fight and 


the avengement. Somewhere about nine o’clock A.M., the Watertown 
committee started Israel Bissell to convey the news through the country. 
At noon he entered Worcester, shouting, ‘‘ To arms, to arms, the war is be- 
gun!” He had ridden thirty-six miles; and his white horse, bloody with 
spurring, and exhausted, fell as he reached the church door. Immediately 
another was procured, the Watertown dispatch was indorsed, and Israel 
Bissell was off again, due south for Brooklyn, Connecticut, thirty-eight miles 
more. This, for some reason, he only reached at eleven the next morning. 
But General Putnam quickly heard the news, left his plow in the furrow, 
and he, too, was off. Norwich, twenty miles more, was reached at four 
o’clock P.M.; New London (thirteen miles), at seven P.M. Here he had 
also reached the Boston post-road, by Providence; but the British had 
stopped the exit from Boston, and he must carry his news to Saybrook 
(twenty miles more) in-order to meet the New York rider. At four A.M., 
of Friday, he was there. It is one hundred and thirty-seven miles to New 
York. A new rider now mounts, quite possibly the veteran Hurd, whose 
route it was. That same day, at’ noon, he was at Branford, seven miles 
from New Haven. At eight o’clock P. M., on Saturday, Jonathan Sturges 
signed his dispatch at Fairfield; Sunday, the twenty-third, at noon, Isaac 
Low signed it at New York, and at four o’clock P.M. forwarded it to 
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Philadelphia. This first Revolutionary Sih Malin 
dispatch Mr. Hazard afterward secured, 
and it is now in the Historical rooms at 
Philadelphia. But in New York how 
anxiously they discussed and how anx. 
iously awaited the next news! It is four 
days since the rider left Boston; the 
fight then in progress! On Monday at 
nine and one-half o’clock A.M., at New 
Haven, Pierrepont Edwards indorsed a 
second dispatch ; the rider secured a fresh 
horse and hurried on. At three P.M. he 
was at Fairfield; at three A.M., Tuesday, 
the twenty-fifth, at Greenwich ; and at 
two P.M., at New York. His name is not 
actually given, nor that of Sunday’s 
rider, who bore the first dispatch. But 
whether as the first or second of the | 
two—since this date closed up the old 
British service, and he was its veteran— !~— 
as he went clattering down the Bowery, "°™ “ 7% ANP prion gg tlt eee 
shouting the news to eager crowds, 
it would have been a fine close to the riding days of Ebenezer Hurd. 
Mr. Hazard undertook the new arrangement the Ist of May. The 
matter of the post, however, was too vital to be left to disconnected efforts 
or individuals. Jefferson, in 1777, alludes to this—the great importance of 
speedy intelligence ; falsehoods were propagated, and, simply for want of 
intelligence, people became lethargic, and the country suffered. Hence, 
they sent no provisions to the army, but left the States and places imme- 
diately involved to bear the brunt—so vital to the cause was a good and 
effective postal department. At Franklin’s suggestion, the Continental 
Congress took up the matter; appointed him Postmaster-General for one 
year, or till another succeeded him, salary $1,000; and he appointed 
Richard Bache, his son-in-law, Secretary, Comptroller and Register-General, 
salary $340, commission to date from September 29, 1775, but signed 
October 2, 1775. In July (26th,) by a vote of twelve to six for Holt, the 
New York Provincial Congress (created in May,) had recommended Mr. 
Hazard to the Continental Congress as a fit person for Postmaster; and 
October 5, 1775, he was duly appointed by that body the first Postmaster 
of New York—nine months before the Declaration of Independence. 
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Mr. Hazard was born in Philadelphia, January 15, 1744, his father be- 
ing Samuel Hazard, a merchant of that city, and his mother Catharine 
Clarkson, daughter of Matthew Clarkson and Cornelia De Peyster, of New 
York.* He was a student of Rev. Dr. Finley (his uncle), at Nottingham 
Academy, Maryland, and was graduated at Princeton in 1762. He wasso 
well educated that he and Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, corresponded in 
Latin ; and when Charles Thomson, the Secretary of Congress, was mak- 
ing his now rare translation of the New Testament, he regularly sent the 
manuscript to Mr. Hazard for revision of the Greek. From 1770 to 
1775, he was a partner in the publishing firm of Noel & Hazard, of 
New York; or until about the time he became Postmaster, in his thirty- 
first year. Mr. Hazard’s father, and afterward himself—the father dying 
in his forty-fourth year, when the son. was fourteen—were the movers 
in a notable scheme for the good of the Indians. I doubt if our philan- 
thropy in that direction has moved with the sun or made much advance 
upon theirs. It was first a project of large colonization, upon lands ex- 
tending from one hundred miles west of Pennsylvania to one hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi, and which by an ancient land-grant belonged to 
Connecticut. One object was to check French encroachments in that quar- 
ter. Therefore the colonists were to remove there fully armed and organ- 
ized. But the chief and ultimate aim of the scheme was to Christianize the 
Indians. Hence, the colonists must be people of good moral character who 
would not prejudice the Indians by their bad lives. Whoever should in- 
jure, cheat or make them drunk was to be punished. With this in view, 
there were to be twelve ministers, and such parts of their congregations as 
would accompany them, of any Evangelical Protestant denomination, 
although they were expected to be mostly Presbyterians. To carry the 
plan into effect, Samuel Hazard (the elder) personally explored the terri- 
tory and had frequent meetings with the Indians, with whom he treated for 
land; and he obtained a release of its claim from Connecticut, July 24, 
1755. On the oth of that month Braddock and his army were being 
slaughtered like sheep, at Fort Duquesne, near Pittsburg, by 800 
French and Indians. Evidently that was not the best plan; although 
that battle gave to the world its greatest name—Washington. Samuel 
Hazard had 3,500 arms-bearing men, and nine ministers, good, sturdy 
Presbyterians, already engaged, and could have raised, he said, 10,000; 
but he died, after a short illness,in 1758. In 1775, whilst acting under the 


* Samuel Hazard was one of the original Trustees of Princeton College, and before his removal to 
Philadelphia an Elder in the Wall Street (Presbyterian) church. His wife (Catharine Clarkson) was 
the first person buried in the church vault, in the old Wall Street burying ground, August 17, 1788. 
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Committee of Safety, as Postmaster, Ebenezer Hazard applied to Connecti- 
cut for a confirmation of the grant to his father; offering, for himself and 
others, to bear all expenses of the colony and pay Connecticut £10,000 in 
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aid of New Haven College or any other institution of that State; but his 
memorial was negatived. 
The day following Washington’s retreat from Long Island [during the 
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night of August 29, 1776], the Committee of Safety—a sub-committee 
of the Provincial Congress, in session at Kingsbridge—ordered Mr. Hazard 
to Dobbs Ferry. The city itself was occupied by the British September 15. 
Henceforth, for several months, the post-office—at least its postmaster— 
was not in clover. Ostensibly, it was kept at Hercules Cronk’s, next door 
to Major Abraham Storms’, a mile above the ferry ; that is, letters might be 
left there, and the real office, and postmaster, heard of. It was, in fact, peri- 
patetic, and might easily have been mistaken for a peddler or a tramp. It 
had to be near the Provincial Congress, then at Fishkill; at the same time 
near Washington and his movable headquarters, as most of the letters 
were army letters. It received, substantially, no salary; it could afford no 
horse; and so, this patriotic post-office did its work, over many miles of 
country, from Harlem Heights upward, on foot; and something worse 
yet—-since civil officers were excepted from mercy in the British proclama- 
tions—with the comfortable prospect, if caught, of a halter round its neck. 
Fortunate escape! Mr. Hazard lived to marry, to have gout, to be Post- 
master-General, but did not attain that high but fatal elevation, which, 
more than any other, chokes one off from good standing in the world. 

Dobbs Ferry had an interest of its own during the war. It was the 
crossing place into New Jersey, just below where the Tappan sea meets 
the Palisades. It was here, in the September of 1780, that Arnold in- 
tended to meet André. An accident prevented the interview—his barge 
whs fired at by the British guard boats. The delay and what it led to was 
fatal to André, and saved West Point. It was here that André landed 
from the Vulture, with Col. Beverly Robinson, and here that the British 
commission met General Greene, in their subsequent efforts to save him. 
It was here that Washington, Governor Clinton, Sir Guy Carleton, and their 
suites met in reference to the peace, May 3, 1783. Doubtless it had some 
stationary postal service during those years. But in November, 1776, 
Richard Bache became Postmaster-General in place of Franklin; and Mr. 
Hazard, a year later, Surveyor-General of roads and offices throughout 
the thirteen States. He was now as he says “hurried through life on 
horseback.” But with him, and his peripatetic services, the New York 
Post-office disappears ; not dead exactly, but a case of “ suspended artima- 
tion,” or rather the body was missing; till, off November 28, 1783—three 
days after the evacuation—it turns up, alive and well, at 38 Smith Street, 
William Bedlow, P.M., whose wife was a daughter of Colonel Henry Rut- 
gers. Mr. Hazard was at the time, and had been since January 28, 1782, 
Postmaster-General, in place of Bache. 

Here we will change the point of view, from the outside to the inside, 
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and note what was passing through the mails. We have, as a basis, the 
‘Belknap Papers”? *—-Mr. Hazard’s correspondence with Dr. Belknap, of 
New Hampshire, from 1779 to 1798, covering many subjects of the day. 
Mr. Hazard was not only Postmaster-General from 1782 to 1790, but in 
1792 was the author of “ Historical Collections” (under the authority of 
Congress), which now sell at a high price; he was the first corresponding 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society; a member of the 
“ American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” founded in 1780; and of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia; a man, therefore, of 
various attainments, whose letters, as well as Dr. Belknap’s, possess great 
interest. Paper was then $3 a quire—24 sheets—and poor at that ; post- 
age high, and every letter must be a budget, crisp with news, and with 
considerable gaps of silence and waiting between the sending and reply. 
In 1789, it took Congress fifty-three hours, from Philadelphia to Braintree, 
Massachusetts, to inform Mr. Adams that he was Vice-President. That 
was rapid communication for the time; and a document not likely to be 
lost on the way, or mislaid, or to go to the wrong man, who was not Vice- 
President. As these letters go back to 1779, one of their subjects is the 
old confederacy, under which the people were then living, its weakness and 
inadequacy. We see the difficulty of forming this present union of States; 
and the madness, that difficulty once overcome, of ever again attempting 
to part them. In 1760, Franklin declared union impossible, except under 
the squeeze of “grievous tyranny and oppression.” In 1776, it evokéd 
that cry of human rights, and that appeal to God, called the Declaration 
of Independence. But the moment they undertook to form a constitution 
for themselves, there came in the old difference, jealousy and repulsion 
of colonies, each haggling for individual sovereignty and power. They 
retained, or claimed to retain, so much for themselves, that the Confed- 
eracy was almost powerless. Belknap, remembering, perhaps, Charles 
V.’s experiment with the clocks, likens it to thirteen independent clocks, 
each retaining its own independent weights, hammers and machinery, but 
agreeing to strike the time, ail at once, on one bell! All very well, if you 
can “so nicely wind and adjust ”’ them all, “as to make them move exactly 
alike, and strike at the same instant;” but otherwise, amidst the jangle of 
sound, who can know the hour, and what is their agreement worth? Thus, 
in the Confederation, there was always the spirit and portent of disunion. 
No wonder that, in his retirement at Mount Vernon, after the war, after 
the tonic strain of action was removed; as he saw the clashing of interests 
and passions, and the apparent decay of patriotism; saw the nation, as 


* Published by the Mass. Hist. Soc. in 1878. 
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such, prostrated and dishonored, and the hopes of the friends of freedom 
disappointed ; no wonder—with no history behind him to teach him hope 
—that even Washington should lose faith, and fall into gloom, lassitude 
and sadness. No wonder that others—ripe men, too—seeing no way out, 
should have fears of democracy, thus loosely combined, and therefore 
loosely restrained ; until, in 1785, Washington’s own voice, from Mount 
Vernon, spoke check to the impending chaos; led the way to a new Con- 
vention, a new Constitution, and this Federal union. The celebrated Dr. 
Mason, of this city, once said that he “would give nothing for a young 
man who was not a Democrat; and nothing for a man of 40 who was.” 
That is, as I understand it, the individualism, the self-reliance, the energy, 
push, of Democracy, is good in youth—and in the youth of nations as 
well ; but later on, with relations established in life or growing, individual- 
ism is selfishness, and must give place to citizenship—the good of the 
whole. 

But underneath such public topics, of interest to all the states, and 
which divided them into warring and vituperative parties—Federalist and 
Anti-Federalist—are others, in these letters, more private and personal, 
but of historic interest. Strange to say, here are two men corresponding 
for years, partly during war time—the Revolution—one of them riding the 
country as Surveyor-General of the Post-office, and afterward Postmaster- 
General ; the other, a learned divine and historian, off in New Hampshire ; 
and yet, not a battle is alluded to—except, in an incidental remark, the 
weather at the battle of Lexington. As if “ far from the mad’ding crowd,” 
where the surges of such things did not reach them, nor any “ confused 
(and confusing) noise” of the nation’s struggle, they write mostly of books, 
persons, and things literary, scientific, historical and religious. In fact, 
they were collectors of such things ; that was their groove of personal life ; 
and when “ Old Mortality” gets into a churchyard, before a nice old half- 
obliterated inscription ; or when an historical collector and writer—paying 
old-fashioned prices for postage and paper, out of an old-fashioned salary 
' —writes to his particular friend who is delving in a similar but distant 
hole;.battles and military movements! he would forget his wife and 
dinner. 

From our standpoint, among so many things familiar; wrestling, as we 
are, with such great problems as electricity and its possible uses; to skip a 
century and find what they were studying, seems strange. As a book con- 
taining an “amazing fund of literary entertainment,” Mr. Hazard sends 
Dr. Belknap a Philadelphia reprint of Blair’s lectures—two copies, one for 
himself, and one for the “ social library.” Then he recommends, as some- 
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thing new, and perhaps useful to the doctor, Goldsmith's “ Animated Nat- 
ure.” Then, again, he would have sent Lord Chesterfield’s “ Principles of 
Politeness,” but it could only be found in one shop in Philadelphia, and the 
price was $400. Fortunately the doctor had native politeness, as his let- 
ters show, and much better principles, so that he lost nothing but Chester- 
field’s paint and style, and saved his money; and his children, for whom he 
wanted it, were better off without it. If, however, books were scarce in 
the colonies, brains were not, and they made their own scholarship, good 
and accurate so far as it went. Chancellor Kent once told me that he 
owed his reputation to the fact that when studying law, during the war, he 
had but one book, “ Blackstone’s Commentaries ;” but that one book he 
’ mastered. With not much help from books, therefore, Dr. Belknap was 
quite a naturalist, and Mr. Hazard quite an experimenter as to the practi- 
cal uses of things. Regarding America as’ “a treasure yet untouched,” 
they studied soils, minerals, and things common and well known to us, but 
then new. Their “ Philosophical Society ” was doing the same incipiently 
but effectively. It was one result of the Revolution. It forced America 
to depend upon herself instead of England, and started into life that inge- 
nuity, that spirit of invention to meet arising wants, that are now native 
traits. Thus, when asbestos was found in New Hampshire, Mr. Hazard set 
himself to work it into gloves, stockings, pocket-handkerchiefs, but found the 
fiber too short to spin, though it is now sometimes used in cloth. Already, 
in 1784, Dr. Belknap and a deaf uncle of his, had reached the principle of 
the audiphone, and made successful experiments with it. which he com- 
municated to Mr. Hazard. i 

And now, since it was one hundred years ago, when the country was 
more wooded than now, when natural and philosophical causes were as yet 
so imperfectly known, and after what we have sometimes seen in our own 
day, can we wonder at the impression made by an incident which Dr. Bel- 
knap admirably and understandingly describes? May 19, 1780, there was a 
wonderfully dark day in New England. In the forenoon it was cloudy ; 
then the clouds became yellowish or “ brassy,” and reflected the same color 
upon everything. Presently it grew dark, till at one o’clock P.M. they 
lighted candles. Meantime the houses were filled with smoke, birds were 
found dead, and the water was black with soot. One affirmed it to be the 
fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy of “A pillar of smoke;” another that.it was 
the pouring out of the “ Seventh Vial” into the air. In Connecticut the 
State Council was in session. The day of judgment was supposed to be 
at hand, and they thought of adjourning, till Colonel Dayenport said : 
“The day of judgment is either approaching, or it is not. If it is not, 
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there is no cause for an adjournment ; if it is, I choose to be found doing 
my duty. I wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.” 

We must remember that our complete histories—such, for instance, as 
Bancroft’s—have been mostly the work of our own life-time. Only the 
materials were then gathering ; only the furs and the peltries, from many 
quarters, which, when combined and sorted and dressed and made up, in 
the factory of Bancroft’s imagination and mind, would make his charming 
history. Hazard’s “State Papers”—documents and things which he ar- 
rested from decay and oblivion—have been an invaluable resource to his 
successors. Others, in connection with him, did the same kind of work— 
Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, and Dr. Belknap. How ignorant it sounds to 
us, men of 1884, to hear the latter ask: “ Pray who was Tammany ?” just 
as if Tammany was dead, and there had been a funeral, and he was a reporter 
inquiring the particulars! But that was in 1784, just after the Revolution ; 
and what he wanted to know was, the origin of St. Tammany’s day, and 
by what order of men it was kept. But, there is somewhere something 
about “where ignorance is bliss.’ I find both Belknap and Hazard, ap- 
parently, utterly ignorant of our great and popular New York game of 
‘“‘knocking-out in 4 rounds.” Perhaps there was too little money in the 
colonies to get a “pound” of any kind. Perhaps the few “ mills” they 
had, were only intended to grind heads of wheat and ears of corn—not 
such grain as noses. Perhaps too much Puritanism or Presbyterianism had 
spoiled their purer tastes. Perhaps the war, which made the nation, had 
unmade its manhood. We do find back there, however, the germs of some 
things noble and scientific ; the germ, for instance, of a temperance move- 
ment, by Dr. Rush; of the Massachusetts and New York Historical Soci- 
eties, successfully planted by Pintard, in connection with Belknap and 
others; of the Philosophical Society, of which Noah Webster was 
“monarch,” with Rush, Rittenhouse, Hazard and others,as members; 
the germ, moreover, of a marvelous invention ; which, while the Post-office 
is rumbling its ponderous mails along the surface, converts the air, and even 
the bottom of the sea, into a noiseless, timeless, highway of thought. In 
1783, Postmaster-General Hazard had married, at the house of Judge Samuel 
Breese, of Shrewsbury, New Jersey, Mrs. Breese’s half-sister, Abigail 
Arthur. In 1789, at Mrs. Hazard’s house in turn, Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, met Mr. Hazard’s cousin, daughter of Judge Breese 
and granddaughter of Dr. Finley. In 1791, Dr. Belknap saw a child asleep, 
of merely two days old, of whom he writes: “ He may have the sagacity of 
a Jewish Rabbi, or the profundity of a Calvin, or the sublimity of a Homer, 
for aught I know; but time will bring forth all things.” He thought most, 
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apparently, of how, the next Sunday, they would impoverish the catalogue 
of names, by calling him Samuel Finley Breese Morse. The first and 
geminal strand of an invention is the brain of the inventor; a part of 
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which it is, and out of which it comes, as the web of the spider issues from 
itself. When I met Prof. Morse in Paris, in 1858, a commission of the dif- 
ferent governments was discussing what testimonial they should give him. 
Several propositions were rejected; when he suggested, “simply the sav- 
ing of one year over the old post-road system of government messages.” 
They adjourned for a fortnight to get the figures; and then said it was 
too much, no government would give it, and gave him instead 400,000 
francs. He said to me, he did not expect to die rich, they kept him so 
constantly in law; and indeed, when he returned, his company claimed 
and (I believe) sued him for its share of the testimonial. 

Those who handle that massive tome, Webster’s Dictionary—that “ new 
world of words,” and the first in the new world—may catch a glimpse, in 
these letters, of its author and its incubation. I remember once seeing 
him at my father’s house, when I was a boy—a little old man, but who 
impressed me with great awe. Doubtless I had already seen, and been 
impressed with, the inside of his spelling-book. In these letters, we see 
him “ monarch” of the Philosophical Society ; but rustling about in liter- 
ary fields, starting magazines and failing, bruiting his word-theories, and 
bent upon the idea of a “ Federal language.” Horne Tooke says of let- 
ters, that “letters, like soldiers, are apt to desert and drop off in a long 
march.” Very true. But Websfer’s was a systematic picking off and 
slaughter of those that had stood faithfully in the ranks, and reducing 
their companies to skeletons. As a body, language grows and changes 
with a people, and cannot be tinkered. A “ Federal language” was, when 
Webster tried it, and is, impossible. Dr. Gordon, in his “ History of the 
American War,” now so rarely seen or read, tells us that “ Yankee,” 
originally meant “fine, excellent.” But it has changed its climate, and 
with it its meaning, to something just a trifle sharp, smart, clever, and for- 
ward ; not to say, sometimes “ cantankerous.” An old New England 
word, that, which Dr. Belknap heard in a back New Hampshire town, but 
which he also found in Goldsmith—“ a cantankerous bitter toad.” How 
many words, new or old—old English of the back county towns, such as 
Tennyson uses with such fine effect—words now local, but quaint, humor- 
ous or expressive, we should lose by any “ Federal language!” 

The closing months of the Confederation, and the early ones of Wash- 
ington’s administration, were not entirely pleasant to the Postmaster- 
General. He lived, at the time, at No. 29 Broadway, near “the Oswego 
market.” Josiah Quincy was his opposite neighbor; there is a letter of 
Mrs. Quincy’s extant, which describes her friend and opposite neighbor, Mrs. 
Hazard. Personally, Mr. Hazard regarded strictly the public service, and 
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not his own advantage ; but some of those with whom he had to deal were 
not like him. We are not to suppose that things were essentially better in 
those days than now. These very letters tell us of failures and distress 
in New York in 1792—all beginning with one man who had more credit 
than he deserved. John Pintard and. Royal Flint were among the 
number financially ruined; and the trouble soon reached Philadelphia. 
I once asked the late Caleb Cushing why there was no mention of 
God inthe Constitution? He had not thought of it, but supposed it was 
the state of the times. For knowledge of any and all kinds, Mr. Cushing 
had an insatiable maw. I had found him studying Chinese, although he 
was Attorney-General, and home merely for a vacation. And so, a fort- 
night later, he brought me abundant references as to the times of George 
III. He took the ground that colonies always followed the mother country, 
and most interestingly went over men and things. War itself is, how- 
ever, always demoralizing. Partisan venom. existed, and made victims 
then as now through the newspapers. Mr. Hazard’s first difficulties 
were with the anti-Federalist newspapers, which he was accused of sup- 
pressing from the mails. But by law newspapers were not mail matter ; 
proprietors made their own arrangements with riders. The contract- 
ors of stages also attacked him, since he would not pay their exor- 


bitant prices; they undermined him in Congress, and kept him busy to 
prevent removal. I suppose that Postmaster-General James, with his back 


” 


to the wall fighting “star-routers,’ would have thought these men mere 
mosquitoes. But Mr. Hazard could not think so; mosquitoes are sometimes 
large, and (if permitted) draw blood. He retained office, however, till 
September 29, 1789, when Washington named and the Senate confirmed 
Major Samuel Osgood, as first Postmaster-General under the Constitution ; 
Franklin, Bache and Hazard, having been the three incumbents under the 
Confederation. Mr. Hazard was able to say to the President, that with 
1,500 miles of roads under his care, on a salary of $1,250, without clerk 
hire, which he could not afford, and without the aid of the Treasury, he 
had made the office pay its way—which it did not afterward. In 1791 
he removed to Philadelphia, was active in business, in public societies and 
charities, in the church, and in many trusts. He died in 1817, aged 73.* 
In conclusion, when we take that simple sequence of twenty-four letters 


* During his residence in New York, Mr. Hazard wasa Trustee of the Wall Street (Presbyterian) 
Church ; subsequently, a Trustee and Elder in the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; and a 
Trustee of the Presbyterian General Assembly. He was one of the founders of the North Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, Philadelphia; manager for many years of the Schuylkill Bridge Company; 
of the Delaware and Schuylkill Canal Company ; of the Philadelphia Dispensary ; of the Guardians 
of the Poor, and of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
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—our alphabet—see by what an easy affiliation these letters compose them- 
selves into words—knowing that each word is the condensation of a thought, 
as the invisible air condenses itself into raindrops, hail and snow; see these 
words then cumulating into sentences, thought upon thought; and reflect 
how these sentences, collected upon the page, may excite the emotion of other 
minds, we see something of the place and beauty and power of writing. 

When, again, this writing is committed to letters; when we consider 
how much of the world’s business is done by letter, and how they alone 
subserve its details and its needful privacy; or when we enter the home, 
with its affections—affections aching, perhaps, for just a bit of news from 
some other home; see what an educator the letter is to multitudes, who, 
with cramped fingers, and not always a good hit at spelling, are yet learn- 
ing every time to do better; we learn, as they feel, the value and blessing 
of the Post-office. 

When we recall what it has done from its inception ; see the plethoric 
pouch of its carrier as he goes his round of drop-boxes, and returns, like a 
bee with its pockets full of pollen and honey for the hive to work up—and 
what is the Post-office, with its compartments and departments and busy 
swarm, but.a hive of working bees? when we reflect upon the one item of 
Christmas money that goes out—pollen and honey for “the old folks at 
home,” somewhere in the bogs of Ireland; we may understand the place 
and value of the New York Post-office. And when we multiply this great 
unit by hundreds or thousands, the country over, see the lines stretching, 
like a spider’s web, from center to circumference; see the vast mass col- 
lecting, as our food does, from all parts and corners of the land and world; 
see it as an agency in binding hearts, nations, the common people every- 
where, together ; we may appreciate at something of its worth, the General 
Post-office. We shall then pay due honor to the man who, under British 
rule, as Postmaster-General, the first American, set its slumbering wheels 
in motion, gave it system, and made it pay—Benjamin Franklin; to the 
man who, under the Confederation, amid the prostration of everything, 
almost without help, and notwithstanding needful lenity to postmasters, 
by honesty, by great industry and self-denial, kept it running, and made it 
pay—Ebenezer Hazard; to the man who, though “the stars in their 
courses fought against’’ him, has in our own day, by great management 
and integrity, again made it pay—Thomas L. James. These three names 
stand out conspicuous with honor in the Postmaster-Generalship 
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CHIEF GEORGE H. M. JOHNSON—ONWANONSYSHON 
HIS LIFE AND WORK AMONG THE SIX NATIONS 


The career of this eminent Mohawk chief, who did more perhaps than 
any other individual of our time for the elevation and advancement of his 
kindred of the red race, deserves a more permanent record than that of a 
newspaper obituary. His biography forms the latest and by no means the 
least interesting chapter in the annals of that famous Iroquois confederacy, 
which has held an important place in the history of the United States and 
Canada from the era of Champlain almost to our own day. As he claimed 
a descent from a companion and fellow-counselor of the great founder of 
the league, the brave but peace-loving lawgiver Hiawatha, so his character 
and his acts recall something of the traits and the deeds which authentic 
tradition ascribes to that no longer mythical hero. 

The death of the chief occurred on the 19th of February, 1884, at his 
residence, Chiefswood, on the Grand River Reserve, in the Province of On- 
tario,a few miles from the city of Brantford. Though he had attained the 
age of sixty-seven, his death must be deemed premature. He belonged 
to a long-lived race and family. His venerable father, Chief John Smoke 
Johnson, for many years Speaker of the Six Nations’ Council, in which he 
is known by his truly poetical Indian name of Sakayenkwaraghton, or 
“Disappearing Mist,” is still living, in vigorous health of mind and body, 
at the age of ninety-two. The causes which enfeebled the stalwart frame 
of his more noted son, and made his last illness fatal, were undoubtedly the 
injuries which he received in his endeavors to protect the morals and the 
property of his people from the white outlaws and desperadoes who 
formerly infested the Reserve. It is somewhat remarkable that an Iroquois 
chief should, in our peaceful time and among the quiet and law-respecting 
people of Canada, die from the effect of wounds received from his enemies 
of European race, as doubtless many of his predecessors had died in the 
fiercer days of old. But the conditions were strangely reversed. The con- 
flict was still one of civilization with barbarism ; but in this case Indian 
civilization stood at bay before White savagery, and conquered in the end, 
though at the expense of a noble life. 

Chief George Henry Martin Johnson—as his name is recorded in full 
—was born on the 7th of October, 1816, at what is now known as Bow 
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Park, then a part of the Grand River Reserve, where his parents resided. 
Of his father, an eminent war-chief and orator of the Six Nations, who bore 
a notable part as a military leader in the war of 1812, some mention has 
already been made. On the mother’s side the boy’s lineage was, according 
to Indian notions, still more distinguished. Her family had taken the Eng- 
lish name of Martin, and had some strain of European blood, derived from 
the marriage of an Indian chief, in former days, with a captive white girl, 
adopted into a Mohawk household. None the less it was known as one of 
the fifty noble families of the Iroquois confederacy, descended from the 
fifty great chiefs who, about the middle of the fifteenth century, under the 
leadership of Hiawatha, framed that confederacy, and thus founded an In- 
dian state which was for a long time the dominant power on our continent 
north of Mexico. During the American war of Independence, this con- 
federacy, in the clash of stronger forces, was for a time broken up. At the 
close of that war Brant and his followers, comprising the greater portion 
of the Iroquois people, left their ancient abodes on the south side of the 
lakes, and withdrew to Canada. The government for which they had 
fought gave them lands along the Grand River, from its source to its mouth ; 
and here, just a hundred years ago, they re-established their league, and 
rekindled its council fire. The laws and policy framed by Hiawatha and 
his associates, more than four centuries ago, are still in force among their 
descendants in this district. The territory has shrunk, by many sales, 
made at the well-meant instance of the protecting government, to an ex- 
tent of little more than fifty thousand acres, with a population of some 
three thousand souls. But in this small domain the chiefs are still elected, 
the councils are still conducted, and the civil policy is decided, as nearly as 
possible, by the rules of their ancient league. Not many persons are 
aware that there exists in the heart of Canada this relic of the oldest con- 
stitutional government of America—a free commonwealth, older even than 
any in Europe, except those of England and Switzerland and perhaps two 
small semi-independent republics which lurk in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees and the Apennines. 

Chief John S. Johnson was in his way an educated man: He had 
learned to read and write, but only in the Mohawk language, as it was 
written by the missionaries. He was determined that his son should have 
better advantages than he had enjoyed, and accordingly sent him for a 
time to the school in the then small frontier village of Brantford. Here 
the lad showed an intelligence and an aptitude for learning which fortu- 
nately attracted the attention of a newly arrived missionary. This was the 
late Rev. Adam Elliot, a clergyman of the English church, who for many 
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years devoted himself with untiring zeal to the religious instruction of the 
Iroquois converts. He found their language—which is a peculiarly com- 
plex speech, and is broken up into several dialects—not easy to master. 
As the Mohawk (or Canienga) idiom was spoken by the largest number of 
the people, and was generally understood by the others, it occurred to him 
that his best course would be to train up an intelligent youth of that na- 
tion to interpret his exhortations to his hearers. Young George Johnson 
was recommended for this office, and thus had the good fortune to find 
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himself installed in Mr. Elliot’s family, as at once his pupil and his assist- 
ant. He was still but a lad, and the instruction and practice which he 
needed to qualify him for his responsible duty occupied several years. To 
translate readily the recondite reasonings of an English sermon into a lan- 
guage of such a different type as the Iroquois was a task of no small diffi- 
culty. That he finally mastered this art, and was able to convey to an Indian 
audience, promptly and accurately, the meaning of the most complicated 
passage of an English speech, was admitted by all among his hearers who 
were acquainted with both languages. In translating rapidly from Iroquois 
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into English he was not always so happy. In his childhood he had spoken 
and thought only in Mohawk. English always remained to him, in a meas- 
ure, a foreign speech; and a certain hesitation was sometimes apparent in 
finding the right word, which, however, usually came at last. But in his own 
language he was always ready, and could, when his feelings were stirred, 
rise into the eloquence proper to his race. 

In 1840 young Johnson was formally appointed to the office of inter- 
preter for the English Church Mission on the Reservé, an office which 
brought with it a small salary, and no little toil and exposure. He was the 
constant companion of the missionary in his rides or drives through the 
Reserve, over roads which then were bogs in the spring and autumn, and 
were commonly piled with-snowdrifts in the winter. He had often to 
make long trips by himself, on horseback or on foot, by night as well as 
by day, to carry announcements, to read the services, and to visit the sick, 
when the missionary was otherwise engaged. But the work seemed light 
to him, for he was young and hardy, and his heart was entirely in it. His 
religious feelings were fervent ; his attachment to the English Church was 
sincere; and his affection for his people amounted to a passion. Many of 
them were pagans, as some unfortunately still remain. Young Johnson 
saw, or thought he saw, no hope for these, either in this world or in the 
next, except in becoming Christians. On one occasion his zeal for their 
conversion led him beyond the bounds of prudence, though happily 
with no ill result. Among the Indians on the Reserve was a small 
band of Delawares, an intelligent but highly conservative race, who for the 
most part still adhered to their heathen belief. They had formerly been 
conquered by the Iroquois, but had lately been elevated by them to the 
position of members of the confederacy. The Indians of the United 
States and Canada, as is well known, had in general no idols; but the 
Delawares had advanced, as some ethnologists would say, to the status of 
idolaters. They had carved a post into a rude image of the human form, 
and around it performed their religious dances. When the young Mohawk 
neophyte heard of these awful rites, he mused until the fire burned in his 
heart. Seizing an axe, he made his solitary way through the forest to the 
distant outskirt which had been allotted to the Delawares. Here he sud- 
denly appeared before them, and after haranguing them, to the best of his 
ability, on the monstrous nature of their religion and its ceremonies, 
demanded to be allowed to destroy the image. The people listened sul- 
lenly, ready at a word to rush upon the intruder and fell him to the earth. 
But their chief was a well-informed and prudent: man, possibly half a 
convert in his heart. He knew that the youth belonged to an influential 
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THE OLD MOHAWK CHURCH ERECTED IN 1784. 


family in the dominant Mohawk tribe, and that any injury done to him 
would meet with condign punishment. He gave a seemingly reluctant 
consent, and at the word the axe descended, and the obnoxious image soon 
lay in fragments. The triumphant iconoclast carried off the head as 
a trophy, which is still preserved. Not long afterwards the conversion of 
all the Delawares was announced; and at this day they are among the most 
steady attendants upon the mission services on the Reserve. 

The proceeding which has just been related will doubtless elicit a smile 
from some readers, who may be reminded by it of the wholesale military 
conversions of the Middle Ages. Chief Johnson himself, in after days, would 
have cared little for a convert who had been gained otherwise than by 
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reasoning and the influence of religion. By nature he was one of the most 
reasonable and tolerant of men. In later life he counted among his most 
valued friends many whose opinions on political and religious questions 
differed very widely from his own. 

His marriage was an event which exercised a strong influence on his 
character and fortunes. He was married on the 27th of August, 1853, to 
Miss Emily Susanna Howells, a sister of the wife of his missionary patron 
and teacher, the Rev. Mr. Elliot. Coming of a good family in the ancient 
English city of Bristol, Miss Howells had many near relatives in distinguished 
professional and political positions, both in Canada and in the United 
States, including the late able and eloquent American consul in Toronto, 
the Hon. Wm. C. Howells, and the eminent author, Mr. W. D. Howells. 
As may be readily imagined, the companionship and influence of a refined 
and accomplished lady, belonging to a family noted for literary tastes and 
talent, did much to develop the husband’s naturally good capacity, and to 
fit him not only for the work in which he was then employed, but also for 
the wider field of usefulness which was soon to open to him. 

While he was engaged in his duties as church interpreter, he was called 
to take part in the civil government of his people. One of the associates 
of Hiawatha was a Mohawk chief, who bore the designation of Teyon- 
hehkon, or “ Double-Life.”” He was, as has been said, one of the fifty great 
chiefs who composed the first federal council of the Five Nations. His 
name descended to his successors, like the title of an English peerage. It 
had been last borne by George’s maternal uncle, whose English name was 
Henry Martin. On the death of a chief, the duty of nominating his suc- 
cessor—who must be one of his kinsmen on his mother’s side—devolves by 
Iroquois law upon the oldest matron of the family, who is commonly known 
as their “chief matron.” This position in the family of the deceased chief 
was held by George’s mother, who, after due consideration and consultation, 
named her son for the place. Such a nomination, to be valid, must be ap- 
proved and confirmed both by the tribe to which the candidate belongs 
and by the Great Council of which he is to be a member. In the present 
case this confirmation was speedily given, and the young chief took his 
place as one of the legislators of his people. 

By a singular chance, which illustrated alike the Iroquois institutions 
and the character of the race, he was not long allowed to hold this position 
undisturbed. His ability as an interpreter, and his character for energy 
and probity, had attracted the attention of a newly appointed “ Visiting 
Superintendent,”—as the officer is styled who represents the Canadian 
Government on the Reserve. Through the nomination of Col. Gilkison— 
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who now for more than twenty years has filled this responsible office to 
the satisfaction alike of the Government and of his Indian wards—Chief 
George Johnson was appointed to the post of Government Interpreter for 
the Six Nations. A modest salary attached to the office formed an accept- 
able addition to his income; but the post was chiefly prized by him for 
the large opportunities which it offered him of benefiting his people. The 
humble title of the office gave no idea of the duties and powers attached 
to it, or rather, it should be said, which quickly annexed themselves to it 
when held by the new incumbent. In strictness, perhaps, he had only to 
interpret between the superintendent and council, and also in courts of 
justice, when Indian witnesses were called, and to attend at the semi- 
annual distribution of the annuities which accrued to the Indians from the 
sale of their lands. But as the interpreter was necessarily the chief assist- 
ant of the superintendent, and as powers and responsibilities naturally 
flow to the capable and the willing, it was not long before he found him- 
self the chief executive officer on the Reserve, charged with the duty of 
carrying into execution both the laws enacted by the council and the reg- 
ulations framed by the protecting government. He became, in fact, and 
was often styled, the Warden of the Reserve. It was a post highly con- 
genial to his disposition, and he assumed its duties with his usual energy. 
But he had hardly entered upon them when an unexpected difficulty 
arose. Was it consistent with the principles of the Iroquois constitution 
that a salaried official of the colonial government should be a member of 
the Legislative Council? The question was warmly discussed. The case 
was new, and there was no precedent to serve tor a guide. The general 
opinion was unfavorable ; and at length it was understood that at the next 
meeting of the council the new Teyonhehkon would on this ground be dis- 
placed from his chieftainship. But the councilors had reckoned without 
their hostess. The chief matron, when she learned of the indignity, as she 
deemed it, which was about to be inflicted on her son and the chief of her 
choice, was greatly moved. The Iroquois women have ‘always been noted 
for their high spirit and their turn for public affairs. In this instance the 
matron, who was both the wife and the sister of a chief, understood—or 
believed she understood—the principles of their government better than 
the councilors themselves. There was no doubt of the right of the great 
council to eject one of its members; but this, it was well known, must be 
done for a good cause. It had never before been done except for some 
delinquency of the ejected person himself. To deprive a councilor of his 
office, not for anything he had done, but for something which they feared 
he might do, was, she acutely reasoned, not only unprecedented, but un- 
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just. Using her privilege as a peeress, she presented herself before the 
council at their next meeting, and there delivered her mind. After 
soundly rating the members for their unconstitutional and arbitrary pur- 
pose, she ended by declaring that if they deprived her son of his chieftain- 
ship for no misconduct of his own, she would never nominate a candidate to 
fill his place so long as she should live. This threat startled the assemblage. 
If it were carried out, the Mohawks, who formed the leading nation of the 
confederacy, would lose one of their nine representatives in the council. 
The matter was reconsidered, and a conclusion was finally reached which 
satisfied all scruples. Chief George was to retain his title and his seat in 
the council, but so long as he remained a salaried official, a resolution -of 
the council (which usually required a unanimous vote) should be valid 
without his assent. Thus jealously did these freeborn sons of the forest 
guard the independence of their parliament. 

The chief, now firmly established in his new office, set about the 
measures which he had long had in view for the benefit of his people. The 
first and most important of these was to get rid of the gangs of white 
ruffians who then hung about the Reserve, corrupting and impoverishing 
the Indians by the illicit sale of liquor, and by combining with the more 
ignorant among them to rob the Reserve of its valuable store of timber. 
It was an evil of long standing, against which all efforts had hitherto 
seemed fruitless. It remained to be seen what could be done by an efficient 
superintendent and a zealous native warden. One prosecution after 
another, leading usually to fines and imprisonment, was brought against 
the dealers in illicit whiskey. At length they became thoroughly alarmed. 
Their active and resolute pursuer must be disposed of. One day in Janu- 
ary, 1865, two men encountered the chief walking alone. While one of them 
drew his attention by some remark, the other suddenly struck him on the 
head from behind, with the heavy butt of a whip. He fell insensible, and 
as he lay was beaten in a most brutal manner, resulting in fractured bones 
and internal injuries. His assailants believed him to be dead, or at least 
disabled for life. After he was brought home, he lay for five days uncon- 
scious. A long illness followed, but his strong constitution finally tri- 
umphed. He recovered, but bore till his death the disfigurement and the 
enfeebling effects of his injuries. Of the criminals one fled and escaped ; 
the other served a term of five years in the penitentiary. 

No sooner had the chief regained sufficient strength to enable him to 
resume his duties than he renewed his crusade against the law-breakers 
with as much energy as ever. The liquor venders had been sufficiently 
alarmed and cowed. The timber plunderers, who belonged to a somewhat 
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higher class, and who acted with the connivance of many Indian confed- 
erates, were more difficult to deal with. Against them he waged a trouble- 
some contest of watching, warnings, seizures and prosecutions for several 
years, and acquired their deadly hostility. In the ordinary intercourse of 
society the chief was always gentle, courteous and unassuming; but in 
dealing with the corrupters and despoilers of his people his manner totally 
changed. He knew them to be men utterly callous and unscrupulous, and 
only to be subdued by the strong hand and the terrors of the law. To 
them he was stern and imperious, as if the spirit and temper of twenty 
generations of the great chiefs, his ancestors, had been concentrated in his 
tone and manner. This deportment 

in “an Indian” filled the measure 

of their wrath to overflowing. At 

length their rage had its outbreak. 

In October, 1873, the chief was en- 

countered ona lonely road, at mid- 

night, by six men, who suddenly set 

upon him with bludgeons, knocked 

him down, breaking two of his ribs 

and a finger, and finally shot him 

with a revolver, and left him for dead. 

Recovering, however, he was able to 

crawl home; and once more, after a 

long illness, his wonderful vitality 

triumphed. He regained his strength, 

but his constitution was irretrievably 

shattered. He became subject to S 

frequent attacks of neuralgia and CHIEF GEORGE H. M. JOHNSON 
erysipelas, which at times incapaci- eee: 

tated him for work. But in the intervals of these attacks he continued 
as alert and resolute as ever in the performance of his duties. 

These duties, however, no longer included the war with lawless and de- 
graded white men. The last murderous attack upon him had aroused a 
flame of popular indignation. All classes, whites and Indians alike, shared 
in the sentiment and in the determination to crush the mischief. Before 
this blaze of public wrath the vile conspiracy shriveled at once, as if 
smitten by lightning. The malefactors were hunted down, and expiated 
their crime either in prison or by flight and self-banishment. From that 
day the Reserve has been as safe and as free from open violations of the 
law as any part of Canada. 
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While the chief was waging the war against lawlessness which was thus 
at last concluded, he had been active in other plans for the benefit and im- 
provement of his people. It was his way to proceed rather by example than 
by precept. A fortunate venture, into which a mercantile friend had 
persuaded him, had yielded a good profit and put him in funds. The 
Indians on the Reserve had for the most part lived on their scattered farms 
in the small log cabins which had replaced their earlier bark-built habita- 
tions. A few attempts at a better style of residence had been made; but 
that an Indian should compete with the wealthy whites in this way was not 
expected, The chief, who had a natural taste and talent for architecture, 
erected on his farm one of the finest dwellings in the county. A white 
stuccoed building, of two lofty stories and a spacious and imposing front, 
rose, elegant and stately, upon a terraced eminence overlooking the Grand 
River, in the midst of a parklike grove, in which almost every variety of 
the native woods was represented. The example proved infectious. The 
traveler crossing the Reserve sees already, here and there, the new and 
comfortable dwellings of frame or brick, which are gradually replacing the 
rude log tenements of former days. The house, it may be added, 
obtained for its possessor the Indian personal name by which (apart from 
his hereditary designation in the council) he was best known—that of 
Onwanonsyshon—“ He who has the great mansion.’’* 

The Iroquois have always been an agricultural people. Their extensive 
plantations of maize, beans, and pumpkins excited the admiration of the 
first explorers. Since their removal to Canada their industry and aptitude 
as farmers have been notable. The wheat market of Brantford has for 
many years been largely supplied from the Reserve. To direct this in- 
dustry into the best channels, and to furnish it with the latest scientific 
aids, was a most desirable object. The chief took a zealous part in estab- 
lishing an agricultural society on the Reserve. An older chief, whose 
influence would be useful, was made president, while Chief George assumed 
the humbler but more important duties of secretary. The annual ex- 
hibitions of the society, beginning on a modest scale, now rival those of 
the neighboring townships. Of the progress which agriculture has made 
on the Reserve, of late years, a judgment may be formed from a single 
fact. A visitor, not long ago, passing through a part of the Reserve, 
counted in his morning’s drive five thrashing-machines at work, all owned 
and managed by Indians. 

* The chief was accustomed to annex to his signature a peculiar hieroglyphic, somewhat 


resembling the letter Z enclosing a dot, which he explained as an arm embracing a heart—an 
ancient Indian symbol of friendship. 
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The chief was a member of the Provincial Horticultural Association, 
and frequently attended its meetings, where his judicious remarks were 
always heard with pleasure and respect by his associates. His own 
grounds showed a choice selection of fruit trees and the best varieties of 
the grape. In this respect, also, his example has proved inspiring and 
useful. 

The care of the Mission Society and the government has provided the 
Reserve with schools, including one of a superior stamp, the Mohawk 
Institute in Brantford. As was to be expected, the Indians were for a long 
time slow to perceive the advantages of these schools. The teaching, 
which was now conducted entirely in English, seemed to them anything 
but attractive. Such an education might suit the children of white people, 
but not theirs. The chief took the best possible method of dispelling 
these ideas. He secured for his own children—two boys and two girls— 
the best education which the schools and colleges of Brantford and London 
could give. This prescient care has speedily been repaid. His sons have 
already, at an unusually early age, gained positions of much trust and re- 
sponsibility, the eldest, Mr. Henry Beverley Johnson, being cashier of the 
New York Life Insurance Company for the Dominion of Canada, and the 
youngest, Mr. Allen W. Johnson, holding a good mercantile situation in 
Hamilton. They are not alone in manifesting to their people the advan- 
tages of such a training. Several other educated members of the Iroquois 
tribes, in various positions, professional and commercial, in Canada and the 
United States, are displaying the acumen and energy of their remarkably 
intellectual race. 

The chief was often sent by his people as a delegate to bring their 
needs, and occasionally their remonstrances, to the attention of the gov- 
ernment. If not in all cases successful in such missions, his appearance 
and address always secured him attention and respect. , Governors and 
statesmen received him with courtesy and interest. At Government House, 
and everywhere in society, he was a welcome visitor. At public entertain- 
ments, his fine Napoleonic figure and face, set off by the Indian costume* 
which on such occasions he frequently assumed, made him a center of 
attraction, which his quiet dignity of manner and a happy style of conversa- 
tion, combining good sense with humor, and made more piquant by a half 
foreign accent, was well calculated to enhance. At home he was the most 
genial and kindly of men. The attractions of the place and of the house- 
hold brought many visitors, who all came away delighted with a reception 
in which Indian hospitality had combined with English courtesy and refine- 


*See Frontispiece to the Magazine. 
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ment to make the guests feel themselves pleasantly at home. American 
tourists who visited Brantford eagerly sought an introduction to Chiefs- 
wood, and sometimes gave to the public, through the journals of the south- 
ern and eastern cities, an account of their agreeable experiences—the 
elegant and tasteful Indian home in the tree-embowered mansion, over- 
looking the wide and winding river, the cordial and dignified chief, the 
gentle English matron, and the graceful and accomplished young “ Indian 
princesses ”—all making a picture as charming as it was novel and unex- 
pected. 

The health of the chief, never very good since he received his injuries, 
began latterly to fail perceptibly. His final illness, however, was brief. An 
attack of erysipelas, following a long drive in a drenching rain, seemed at 
first so slight as to cause no apprehension. After a few days, however, the 
malady took an unfavorable turn. Pyzmia, or “ blood-poisoning,” set in, 
and the patient gradually sank, losing consciousness partially toward the 
last, but retaining always his kindly and cheerful manner so long as he was 
capable of speaking. He died without pain. The family and friends who 
surrounded his bed were not for a time aware that he had ceased to live. 
There were other anxious watchers outside, for the news of his precarious 
condition had spread through the Reserve, and caused much uneasiness. 
Suddenly a loud, wailing cry rose, in a single note, high, prolonged and 
quavering, from the river bank below the house. It was repeated on the 
opposite shore. The well-known signal passed, in the still winter night, 
from lip to lip, from lonely cabin to cabin, from farm to farm, in every 
direction, until within an hour all the tribes of the Six Nations on the 
Reserve knew that a great chief of their council had passed away. 

In the churchyard of the ancient Mohawk church near Brantford, built 
by Brant and his fellow-converts a century ago, the remains of this noble 
Mohawk chief and Christian gentleman rest beside the graves of his fore- 
fathers. His memory will long be cherished by multitudes of both the 
races to which he belonged, and for whose common welfare he labored and 
may be said to have died. Few have done more than he accomplished in 
his humble sphere, in breaking down the absurd and wicked prejudices of 
race, and proving the essential unity and brotherhood of the human family. 


Sipinnlt Po ae 
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Visiting one of the famous trout resorts of Maine, the route up the 
Kennebec and Dead rivers was shown to be identical with that of Arnold, 
on his expedition to Quebec in 1775. The falls and rapids of the rivers, 
the towering crest of Mount Bigelow, 3,800 feet above sea-level, and the 
handsome flagstaff erected by the people of “ Flagstaff Plantation,” where 
Arnold raised the American flag one hundred and nine years ago, causes 
the traveler, especially the sportsman who visits that section, to renew 
his interest in one of the most remarkable of military expeditions. 

He reads again the story of the officers and men who in eight weeks 
marched six hundred miles. One hundred and eighty miles of this dis- 
tance they were compelled to wade the rapid streams as they pushed their 
heavily laden bateaux, and for at least forty miles they carried them on 
their shoulders, sometimes up to their arms in water and their waists in 
mud, forcing their way through almost impenetrable swamps, lacerated by 
thorns. Many of the men were barefooted, starvation staring them in the 
face, and realizing that each obstacle overcome placed them nearer the 
enemy and made retreat more impossible. 

Benedict Arnold was at army head-quarters when Washington assumed 
command of the Continental Army, July 3d, 1775, to whom he did not hesi- 
tate to express in strong language his dissatisfaction with the course 
recently pursued by the Massachusetts legislature. Having friends in 
Montreal, where he had served as an enlisted man in the British army, he 
had ascertained the effective force under Carleton to be five hundred and 
_ fifty men scattered at different posts, and written Congress that Canada 
could be conquered with two thousand men. His plan was not approved, 
and a committee from Massachusetts was sent to inquire as to his “ spirit, 
capacity and conduct,” empowered, should it seem proper, to order his 
immediate return to Cambridge. Soon afterward Congress seriously con- 
sidered the possible coercion of Canada into opposition to Great Britain, 
and about the middle of August determined to send a force under General 
Philip Schuyler to accomplish the same. Arnold proposed to Washington 
and several members of Congress visiting the army, a plan for an expe- 
dition through Maine to co-operate with Schuyler'and capture Quebec, 
His plan was adopted, he was commissioned colonel in the Continental 
Army, and designated to organize and command the expedition. In his 
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letter of instructions Washington said: “ You are intrusted with a com- 
mand of the utmost consequence to the liberties of America. On your 
conduct and that of the officers and soldiers detached on this expedition, 
not only the success of your present enterprise and your own honor, but the 
safety and welfare of the whole country may depend.” He instructed him 
to treat the Canadians as friends under all circumstances, avoid offense, 
respect their religion and customs, pay promptly for supplies, and punish 
severely all improper acts of the soldiers. 

He furnished him a printed address for distribution explaining the 
cause of the colonies in revolt, and urging the Canadians to join in the con- 
test for American liberty. Arnold’s command was composed of ten com- 
panies of New England infantry, selected as the best in the army, and three 
of riflemen. It numbered 1,100. The field officers were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, and Roger Enos, of Con- 
necticut, Major Return J. Meigs, of Connecticut, and Timothy Bigelow, 
of Massachusetts. Aaron Burr accompanied the expedition as a volunteer, 
wearing a knapsack and carrying a musket. One company of riflemen was 
from Virginia under Captain Daniel Morgan; it marched from Virginia 
to Cambridge in six weeks. Two were from Pennsylvania. Of the Penn- 
sylvania companies one was from Cumberland, under Captain William 
Hendricks, and the other from Lancaster, under Captain Matthew Smith. 
The riflemen were uniformed in round hats, fringed buckskin hunting 
shirts, leggings and moccasins. Each carried a rifle, tomahawk, hunting- 
knife, and small axe. They were well-known sharpshooters, hunters, and 
Indian fighters—the great attraction of Washington’s camp. 

Advancing at quickstep they could hit a mark seven inches in diame- 
ter at a distance of two hundred and fifty yards. Many were over six feet 
in height. It was believed they could maintain themselves on game and 
fish, shelter themselves, and were in every way qualified for desperate 
work. Many of the infantry were men of character and independence. 
No man of ordinary ability could lead and control such acommand. Wash- 
ington knew that Arnold could. The little army marched from Prospect 
Hill, near Cambridge, to Medford, on the evening of the 13th of Septem- 
ber, reaching Newburyport next day. It embarked on transports* Sep- 
tember roth, and, two days after, was sailing up the river to Pittston, about 
thirty-six miles from its mouth, where carpenters had constructed two 
hundred bateaux—a long, flat-bottomed boat, with high, slanting sides and 
raised, sharp-pointed bow and stern, double-enders, considerably longer on 


* Historians disagree as to the number of transports. Some say ten, and some eleven. Con- 
sidering the number of men, quite a discrepancy 
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the rail than the bottom—a boat much used at the present day by lumber- 
men on the Kennebec and Penobscot; the best boat made for falls and 
rapids. To these the provisions and stores were transferred, and the com- 
mand moved up the river, arriving at Fort Western, opposite where Au- 
gusta, the capital of Maine, now is, on the 23d. -Arnold was about to 
move into an uninhabited, unexplored wilderness, of which he knew 
nothing more than learned from an imperfect copy of the printed journal 
of Colonel Montressor, a British officer, who, fifteen years before, ascended 
the Chaudiére River from Quebec, crossed to the south-western branch of 
the Penobscot, down which he passed into and through Moosehead Lake 
to the eastern branch of the Kennebec, and down that river to its mouth, 
returning up the western branch, Dead River, and through Lake Megantic 
to the Chaudiére; what he learned from some St. Francis Indians who vis- 
ited Washington’s camp, and from a rough, incomplete map* made by a 
surveyor, a resident of the country. He sent a detachment of twenty rifle- 
men, under Lieutenant Steele, to move rapidly in birch-bark canoes, ex- 
plore and mark a route to Lake Megantic. Steele selected as one of his 
party John Joseph Henry, a youth of seventeen, at the close of the last 
century Judge Henry, of the Setond Judicial District of Pennsylvania, who 
in after life wrote a journal of the “ hardships and sufferings of that band 
of heroes.” Leaving Fort Western, the detachment paddled up the river 
to Skowhegan Falls, where it “ blazed” trees around the first “ carry.” 

Three miles from these falls, the Norridgewock Indians, a half century 
before, had a village where lived Father Rallé, and exercised great influ- 
ence. The settlers of Massachusetts, considering him an enemy, in 1724 
sent an expedition which surprised, killed and scalped the priest and thirty 
Indians. All that was now left of the village was the ruined foundations 
of the church and a rude cross over the grave of the devoted priest. A 
handsome monument to-day marks the spot, easily seen from the cars of 
the Somerset railroad, as they pass near. 

Up the river went the detachment, passing many falls and rapids, blaz- 
ing each carrying place, to “the great carry,” sixty miles from Skowhegan,t+ 
and fifteen across to Dead River. On the “carry’’ were three ponds which 
could be utilized. The first day after leaving the Kennebec the detach- 
ment crossed the first pond and bivouacked, sleeping, as usual, on beds of 
fir, hemlock and spruce boughs. 

Here Steele deemed it prudent to divide the detachment, leave the 
weakest and half the provisions, and press forward with the rest. The car- 

* To this day there is no reliable map of the northern parts of Oxford and Franklin counties. 


+ An Indian name, signifying ‘‘ a place to water.” 
Vor. XIII.—No. 2.—10 
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rying place was rough, rocky, and interspersed with bogs, morasses, creeks 
and ravines, so it took him two days more to reach Dead River. Finding 
it a deep, smooth, running stream, with few obstacles, he paddled rapidly, 
and, on October 4th, reached the deserted wigwam of Natanis, an Indian 
’ chief, called “the last of the Norridgewocks,” supposed to be a British 
spy, who afterward, with part of his warriors, accompanied Arnold to 
Quebec. 

The route was more and more difficult, as the detachment advanced, 
until upon the “ divide,” bitter cold, snow and ice, were added to the other 
obstacles. They were also short of rations, as Henry says: “a half biscuit 
and half an inch of raw pork was our evening meal,” when the detachment 
reached the divide. The character of the wilderness may be appreciated 
from the fact that in 1858, a musket, abandoned by one of Arnold’s men, 
in 1775, was found in the woods in worse condition than Rip Van Winkle 
found his rifle after his long sleep in the Catskills. 

October 7th, on a high mountain on the divide, the little squad gath- 
ered around a tall pine—forty-feet to its first branch—up ‘which one 
of them by Steele’s direction climbed, and from its lofty top saw and fol- 
lowed the winding course of the Chaudiére, away northward, from Lake 
Megantic about fifteen miles distant. Steele considered it best, under the 
circumstances, to face about, and was soon overtaken by a terrible storm 
of rain and sleet. Drenched, hungry, and exhausted, they sheltered 
themselves under the trees and “slept, notwithstanding the pelting storm.” 
They hunted faithfully, but found no game until the 9th, when was 
accomplished the difficult feat of shooting a loon. At night, around the 
camp-fire, debate was earnest over the momentous question of how the 
loon and the rest of their food should be cooked to sustain life longest. 
It was decided it should be boiled, and each man place in the camp-kettle 
his last bit of pork, run through with a sliver of wood on which should be 
cut his private mark. 

The broth was supper, and a mouthful of pork breakfast next morn- 
ing. At night the “diver” was divided into ten parts and distributed ; 
one of the men turning his back to the rest, and Steele asking, ‘“‘ Whose 
shall this be?” The answer designated the man. Henry says: “My 
share was one of the thighs.” 

The next day they saw no game and slept supperless. It is surprising 
that a party of experienced hunters should suffer for food in a country 
abounding in game and fish. The day after their supperless night, a canoe 
was run on toa partly sunken tree, which ripped the bark from stem to 
stern. The accident delayed them hours, as they were compelled to hunt 
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a suitable white birch tree, carefully strip off the necessary bark, find a 
gum tree for pitch, dig cedar roots for thread, and carefully apply those 
useful articles to their badly damaged canoe. 

It greatly discouraged them, and Henry says: “The thought came 
that the Almighty destined us to die of hunger in the wilderness. The 
tears fell from my eyes, as I thought of my mother and family in their far- 
off home.” No wonder their stout hearts quailed. They had been forty- 
eight hours without food, and labored as only hungry men can in an inter- 
minable wilderness out of which there is but one exit. As it is always 
darkest just before light, this was their darkest day. A rifle-shot and loud 
hurrah, a short distance in advance, suddenly caused them great joy. 
Bending to the paddies their canoes shot ahead, and they experienced the 
inexpressible satisfaction of seeing a moose struggle out of the water and 
fall dead upon the bank. Henry says in his journal: “The tips of its 
horns seemed eighteen feet from the ground.” The forest rang with shouts 
of delight and thanksgiving. Happy was the hunter who saved the de- 
tachment, possibly, from starvation. A fire was built, and the savory roast 
prepared, on which they feasted sams champagne and cranberry jelly, but 
with appetites appreciated by those who know it is not all of war to fight, 
nor all of war to die. 

Their trials were now soon over, as on the 17th they met the riflemen 
under Morgan coming. up. As only brave men welcome comrades who 
have toiled and faced danger for them, they were welcomed. The de- 
tachment had been absent three weeks, 

Arnold, after starting Steele, moved his command in four divisions, one 
day apart. Captain Morgan and the riflemen first, next Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greene and Major Bigelow with three companies, Major Meigs 
with four companies, and in rear three companies under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Enos, He personally superintended the embarkation, and having 
seen the last man and last pound of supplies afloat, started himself in a 
light canoe, paddled by a trusty Indian guide, and overtook Morgan at 
Norridgewock Falls on the third day. Here the bateaux were taken out 
of the water, carried and hauled, with the provisions and stores, a mile 
and a quarter, to smooth water above, with great toil. as the banks of the 
river were steep and rocky and the country very rough. No mertion is 
made of the nature of the stores and provisions Arnold took with him, 
nor that he had any number of beef cattle. Sparks, in his “Life and 
Treason of Benedict Arnold,” speaking of the command at “the great 
carrying place,” says: “They had passed four portages, assisted by oxen 
and sleds where the nature of the ground would permit.” 
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Lossing says: “ Oxen dragged the bateaux part of the way on sleds, 
and the baggage and stores were carried on the shoulders of the men.” 
Isaac N. Arnold, in his “ Life of Benedict Arnold,” says: “ Draft animals 
could not be used to any considerable extent, as a large portion of this 
savage and desolate region was then inaccessible to any animals but those 
of the chase.” Mention is made but once of oxen having been slaugh- 
tered, and then but two, at “ the great carrying place.” 

The men being unskilled'in the management of bateaux, they had been 
jammed against rocks and leaked badly. A large amount of provisions, 
especially hard bread, was damaged. Seven days were consumed in get- 
ting around the falls and repairing the bateaux. When he had seen the 
last bateau reloaded and under way, Arnold betook himself again to his 
canoe, and was rapidly paddled past the rear division, made the portage at 
Carritunk Falls, and overtook the others in two days at “the great carry- 
ing place,” twelve miles below the junction of Dead River with the Kenne- 
bec. The command was in the best of spirits, had tested its leader, and 
was enthusiastic in his support, loudly cheering when he passed, and as 
sanguine of its ability to capture the strongest fortress in America as he. 
Although greatly fatigued, it had been as successful as could have been 
expected. Steele had reported “ the great carrying place” the most diffi- 
cult part of the route. High and rocky hills, “and mountains in whose 
jaws destruction grinned,” deep ravines and swamps succeeded each 
other. 

Over and through these they carried, pushed and dragged their 
bateaux, sometimes up to their arms in water and mud, to the first pond, 
over which they floated. Arnold there mustered and inspected his com- 
mand, carefully examined arms, ammunition, stores and supplies. He 
found rations for twenty days. One man had died and a few deserted. 
Finding many disabled from sickness, exposure and over-exertion, he built 
a “ block-house,” called by his men “ Arnold’s Hospital,” where he left all 
unable to go forward. At the pond the men caught large quantities of 
trout, and occasionally hunters brought in an elk or deer. While there he 
wrote Washington: ‘“ Your Excellency may possibly think we have been 
tardy in our march, but when you consider the badness and the weight of 
the bateaux, the large quantity of provisions we have been obliged to 
force up against a very rapid stream, where you would have taken the men 
for amphibious animals, as they were a great part of the time under water: 
add to this the great fatigue in portage, you will think I have pushed the 
men as fast as possibly could be done.” He crossed the second pond 
October 13th, with 950 men, made another “carry,” push and haul, to the 
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third pond and portage to Dead River. The weather was good, and Dead 
River flowed so gently Arnold expected to reach Lake Megantic in ten 
days, and so informed Washington. He sent two Indians, one with letters 
to friends in Quebec and the other to General Schuyler, informing him of 
his progress and expectations, and asking him as to affairs with him. The 
Indians betrayed their trust, as the letters never reached the parties 
addressed, and AEneas, one of the Indians, was afterward known to be in 
Quebec. 

Part of each division managed the bateaux, while the rest marched 
along the bank of the river. At night each division camped by itself. As 
they moved up the placid stream, passing around a bend, a high mountain 
towered in the distance, its top covered with snow. It was called Mount 
Bigelow, for the reason that the Major climbed to its top to view the sur- 
rounding country with hope of seeing Quebec. At its foot the command 
encamped for three days, and where it camped is the pretty little hamlet 
Flagstaff. From there Arnold sent Greene to the rear, with ninety men, to 
bring up supplies, and moved forward in a cold driving rain, which wet the 
men to their skins and soaked the supplies and baggage. It poured in tor- 
rents. On the night of October 22-23, a flood came roaring down the valley 
and the men hardly saved their little camp-equipage and reached their 
bateaux before the plain was under water. Seven bateaux upset and their 
freight was lost. The river rose eight feet in nine hours, 

Only twelve days’ rations remained, and the command was thirty miles 
from Lake Megantic. A desperate situation, in a pathless wilderness, 
rations short and poor, the cold wintry wind chilling their blood. Not 
a man flinched, though all realized they were going to and not from 
the enemy. On the 17th, Arnold had sent his sick and feeble back to the 
block-house and written Colonel Enos from “ Dead River, twenty miles 
above the portage,”—‘“I find Colonel Greene’s detachment very short 
of provisions. I have ordered Major Bigelow, with thirty-one men out of 
each company, to return and meet your division, and bring up such pro- 
visions as you can spare, to be divided equally among the three. This will 
lighten the rear, and they will be able to make greater dispatch. I make 
no doubt you will hurry on as fast as possible.” On the 24th he wrote 
Enos again: “I have been delayed by the extreme rains and freshets; 
have provisions for twelve or fifteen days,” and directs him to press forward 
with as many of his best men as he can furnish fifteen days’ rations, and 
send the rest, sick and well, back to the block-house. He concludes: ‘I 
make no doubt you will join with me in this matter, as it may be the means 
of saving the whole detachment and executing our plan, as fifteen days 
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will doubtless bring us to Canada. I make no doubt you will make all 
possible expedition.” 

At the same time he wrote Greene: “Send back all the sick and pro- 
ceed with the best men. Pray hurry as fast as possible.” Enos outrage- 
ously disobeyed orders and returned to Cambridge with his entire division, 
where, as his commission would expire at the end of the year, he was 
hastily court-martialed and ‘acquitted on the ground of a want of pro- 
visions. The provisions that served three companies to the Kennebec 
would have answered part of them for that purpose and another part fifteen 
days in marching forward. The court-martial acted without knowledge of 
the case, more than learned from officers and men who marched back at 
his command. It had no word of advice from Arnold, who would have 
depicted the cowardice and shame of Enos’ conduct. He was compelled 
to leave the army. In the mean time Arnold pressed forward. The rain 
turned to snow, the water to ice, and the hardy men broke it, as they 
waded and pushed the bateaux through the small ponds and marshes 
to the head waters of Dead River. 

They “carried” around seventeen falls on Dead River, and at last, 
marching in snow several inches deep, reached the “divide” which sep- 
arates Maine from Canada waters. Four miles more of “carry” brought 
them to a small stream down which they pushed their bateaux to 
Lake Megantic, arriving October 27th. From there Arnold wrote 
Washington an account of the difficulties he had experienced; that he 
had sent the sick and weak to the rear, and adds: “I am determined 
to set out immediately to Sartigan (the first French settlement), and 
procure a supply of provisions and send back to the detachment.” In 
closing, he says: “I have been deceived by every account of our route, 
which is longer, and has been attended by a thousand difficulties I never 
apprehended, but if crowned with success, 1 shall think it but trifling.” 
Unaware of Enos’ conduct, he wrote him: “I hope soon to see you in 
Quebec.” Washington had by this time become very anxious about 
Arnold, and the day before Arnold wrote him, had written Schuyler: “‘ My 
anxiety extends to poor Arnold, whose fate depends upon the issue of your 
campaign ;” and again: “I am alarmed for Arnold, whose expedition is 
built upon yours, and who will infallibly perish if the invasion and entry 
into Canada is abandoned by your successor.” A man by the name of 
Jakins, sent to ascertain the sentiment of the French settlers on the 
Chaudiére, having returned and made a favorable report, Arnold wrote 
“To the field-officers and the captains and to be sent on, that all may see 
it,” the information that the French were rejoicing at his coming and 
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would supply ample provisions. The men at the rear were suffering 
severely from exposure, fatigue and want of food. Many, after vainly 
struggling to march on, sank exhausted, stiffening with cold and death. 

On Dead River, McLelland, the Lieutenant of Hendrick’s company, 
contracted a cold, which greatly inflamed his lungs. The men of his com- 
pany, with whom he was popular, carried him across the mountain on a 
litter, Hendricks assisting. 

The writer knows the mountains of the “divide” are hard to climb 
under the most favorable circumstances, over a well-made trail and with 
only a sportsman’s knapsack, gun and rod. The order of march by com- 
panies was abandoned, and all were urged to push forward, toward the 
French settlements, as rapidly as possible. Captain Hanchet, with fifty- 
five men, was ordered to march along the shore of the lake, while Arnold, 
with Captain Oswald and Lieutenants Steele and Church and thirteen 
men, embarked in five bateaux to go to the French settlements and send 
back provisions. He made twenty miles in two hours, so swiftly did the 
Chaudiére run. The river was rocky and dangerous, and they were soon 
in trouble, the water boiling and foaming around. Lashing baggage and 
provisions to the bateaux, they were rushed along until they heard a fear- 
ful roar of water and were soon in the dreadful rapids. Three bateaux 
were dashed in pieces against the rocks and their loads lost, but no lives. 
Six men had a hard struggle and were rescued with difficulty. The men 
in the other bateaux managed to run ashore and aided those whose lives 
were in danger. Had this disaster not occurred, they might have gone 
over the large fall, toward which they were unconsciously hurrying, and 
been lost. Seventy miles of falls and rapids succeeded each other before 
Sartigan, four miles below the mouth of the Des Loupis was reached, Oc- 
tober 30th. 

Before sunrise the next morning, Canadians and Indians were ex route 
to the command, now in a state of starvation, with provisions, flour and 
cattle. General Dearborn, who was a captain in the expedition, says in a 
letter to Rev. William Allen, President of Bowdoin College: “My dog 
was very large and a great favorite. I gave him up to several men of 
Captain Goodrich’s company. They carried him to their company and 
killed and divided him among those who were suffering most severely from 
hunger. They ate every part of him, not excepting the entrails.” Even 
the bones were pounded up to make broth. 

The main command fared worse than Arnold’s small detachment on the 
Chaudiére, losing all its bateaux, provisions and stores, It was in a most 
deplorable condition, according to Henry, who says: ‘“‘ Coming to a low, 
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sandy beach of the Chaudiére, for we sometimes had such, some of our 
companions were observed to dart from the file, and with their nails tear 
out of the sands roots which they esteemed eatable, and eat them raw, 
even without washing. The knowing ones sprang; half a dozen followed ; 
he who obtained the root ate it instantly.”” They washed their moose- 
hide moccasins in the river, carefully scraping away the dirt and sand, and 
by boiling them endeavored to make a mucilage without avail. The poor 
fellows chewed the hide, but it was hide still. They had not tasted food 
in forty-eight hours and would soon have perished of starvation. Discon- 
solate and weary they passed the night, having killed and eaten in a stew 
the last of the two dogs that accompanied the command. Old buckskin 
breeches were broiled, then boiled and eaten. Says Henry: “ When we 
saw the cattle coming up the river that Arnold had sent, it was the joy- 
fullest sight 1 ever beheld, and some could not refrain from tears.” Ina 
few more days the command was at Sartigan, where it was joined by about 
forty Norridgewock Indians under Natanis and Sebatis, his brother. 
Down the valley of the Chaudiére they were blessed with good things to 
eat.and friendly people. On the 1oth of November, all that was left of 
eleven hundred men arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. For thirty- 
two days of the long march not a human being had been met. 

Had an invasion from Hades been announced to the British com- 
mander, he could not have been more astonished than when the Indian 
deserter AZneas first reported a Rebe/ force coming down the Chaudiére. 
Not many days after he received the information, the rebel flag was seen 
on Point Levi, and before that surprise had been recovered from, Arnold’s 
immense army, as it had suddenly become, was drawn up in line of battle 
before the city walls. Wrote a gentleman in Quebec: “There are about 
500 provincials arrived at Point Levi, by the way of the Chaudiére, across 
the woods. Surely a miracle must have been wrought in their favour. It is 
an undertaking above the common race of men, in this debauched age. 
They have travelled through woods and bogs, and over precipices, for the 
space of 120 miles, attended with every inconvenience and difficulty, to be 
surmounted only by men of indefatigable zeal and industry.” 

Washington had not been mistaken in the confidence placed in Arnold’s 
energy, and having heard of the capture of Montreal, was anticipating 
equal success in the expedition against Quebec. To Schuyler he wrote: 
“The merit of this gentleman is certainly great, and I heartily wish that 
fortune may distinguish him as one of her favorites. I am convinced that 
he will do every thing that prudence and valor shall suggest to add to the 
success of our arms, and for reducing Quebec to our possession. Should 
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he not be able to accomplish so desirable a work with the forces he has, I 
flatter myself that it will be effected when General Montgomery joins him, 
and our conquest of Canada will be complete.” 

While awaiting the arrival of his entire command, Arnold employed 
his men making scaling-ladders and collecting canoes. On the night of the 
13th of November, with between thirty and forty canoes, he crossed the St. 
Lawrence, and before four o’clock next morning landed at Wolfe’s Cove, 
unperceived, a mile and a half above Cape Diamond. He led his men up 
the rocky defile once scaled by the gallant Wolfe, and by daybreak planted 
his banner upon the Heights of Abraham. He would have stormed the 
Gate of St. John and captured the city, had he not made the great mistake 
of stopping to advise with his officers—or, calling a council of war—for 
strange as it reads, it was afterward ascertained that the gate was open and 
undefended, notwithstanding the authorities had timely notice of his 
approach and had known of his presence at Point Levi for three days. 

While the council hesitated and debated, his immediate presence 
became known to the Lieutenant-Governor and the opportunity passed. 
The cry was raised and shouted throughout the city: “ The enemy are on 
the Heights of Abraham!” “-The Gate of St. John is open!” 

The city had been re-inforced by 270 men, and the crews of two ships 
of war and the captains and crews of a number of merchant vessels 
detained for its defense. Arnold, in his haste, had carelessly left his 
scaling-ladders at Wolfe’s Cove. Thus his expedition was a failure. He 
drew up his force in front of the gate and sent a demand for the surrender 
of the city, which was not received. His men cheered and did all they 
could to provoke a sortie without avail. His hope was, if he could draw 
the whole or any part of the forces outside the city, his friends inside 
would throw open the gates and give him the opportunity to march in. 
Bancroft says: ‘ Wolfe had come, commanding the river with a fleet ; 
they, in frail bark canoes, hardly capable of holding a fourth of their num- 
ber at a time; Wolfe, with a well-appointed army of thousands; they with 
less than 600 effective men, or a total of about 700, and those in rags, bare- 
footed, and worn down with fatigue; Wolfe with artillery, they with 
muskets only, and those muskets so damaged that 100 were unfit for 
service; Wolfe with unlimited stores of ammunition, they with spoiled 
cartridges and a very little damaged powder.” 

Arnold says: ‘The enemy being apprised of our coming, we found it 
impracticable to attack them without too great risk.” He encamped near 
the city three days, guarding all approaches and preventing entrance 
of any, and all stores and supplies. His only hope, the rising of his friends 
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in the city, which he had confidently expected, was in vain. Finding, by 
inspection, he had not more than five rounds of ammunition per man, and 
not deeming it prudent to take the risk of a battle with so small a supply, 
on the Ioth he retired to Point aux Trembles, eight leagues above Quebec, 
to await the arrival of Montgomery. Washington wrote him: “It is not 
in the power of any man to command success; but you have done more— 
you have deserved it.” 

The final assault on Quebec by the joint forces of Montgomery and 
Arnold—the death of Montgomery—the “ forlorn hope” led by Arnold, 
in which he was wounded, and many subsequent events of surpassing 
interest, do not come within the province of this article. It has been the 
aim of the writer simply to accompany Arnold on his remarkable journey 
through the Maine forests to Canada and Quebec—a journey conducted 
with great ability, perseverance, and tenacity of purpose. His men were 
in want of everything but stout hearts, and the expedition has been com- 
pared to that of Napoleon crossing the Alps and his retreat from Moscow. 


d 





EARLY VIRGINIA CLAIMS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The early inhabitants of Pennsylvania seem to have been doomed to 
trouble. Beside the Connecticut claims, which took in almost the entire 
northern half of the province, Virginia laid claim to a large portion of the 
western part. The origin of this claim dates very far back in the history 
of the country. 

The charter of 1607 granted to the London Company all the territory 
in America lying between the 34th and 38th degrees of north latitude.* 
In 1609 the charter was amended and enlarged, so that it comprised a re- 
gion stretching two hundred miles north and the same distance south of 
Point Comfort, and extending “up into the land throughout, from sea to 
sea, west and northwest.” In 1623 the London Company was dissolved 
by a decree of the King’s Bench, and the territory above described, except 
where grants had been made to private individuals, reverted to the Crown. 
But the Virginians never fully: accepted this decision. Penn’s grant was 
respected ; but any other territory within the limits of their charter they 
continued to claim, notwithstanding the action of the King’s Bench. To 
explore and occupy this vast domain was one of the most fascinating ob- 
jects to the early Virginians.t It was to vindicate their claim to the valley 
of the Ohio that the youthful Major Washington was sent to the French 
posts in 1753. The authorities of Pennsylvania, however, now began to 
contend that the claims of Virginia overlapped the charter granted to Will- 
iam Penn, and some correspondence on the subject took place between 
Gov. Dinwiddie, of Virginia, and Gov. Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, in the 
years 1752 and 1753. 

In the early part of this latter year, the Virginians undertook to secure 
possession of the country about the Forks of the Ohio against the common 
enemy, the French, by building a fort on the point of land where the city 
of Pittsburgh now stands; but the latter, under Contrecceur, descended the 
Allegheny, drove them away from the unfinished work, and themselves 
built a stronghold at the same place, which they called Fort Duquesne. 
The disputed territory remained in the hands of the French until the fall 
of Fort Duquesne, in the latter part of the year 1758. No revival of the 
dispute took place until January, 1774, when one Dr. John Conolly, whom 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. I., p. 120. 
¢ See ‘* The Knights of the Horseshoe,” by Dr. Wm. A. Caruthers 
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Bancroft describes as “a physician, land-jobber and subservient political 
intriguer,’ came from Virginia with authority from Lord Dunmore, the 
governor of that colony, and took possession of Fort Pitt, which had been 
dismantled by the British government, and named it Fort Dunmore. He 
also issued a call to the public to assemble as a militia at Redstone.* For 
this conduct he was apprehended by Arthur St. Clair, a magistrate of 
Westmoreland county, afterward a distinguished officer of the Revolu- 
tionary and Indian wars, and thrown into jail at Hannastown. He was not 
held in durance long, however, but was released on bail and returned to 
Virginia. Here he was appointed by Dunmore a justice of Augusta county, 
which the Virginians contended embraced the territory in debate, and 
shortly returned to Pittsburgh with a tolerably strong force. He captured 
the court at Hannastown, and at Pittsburgh, on the gth of April, 1744, he 
arrested the justices Ai‘neas Mackay, Devereux Smith, and Andrew Mc- 
Farlane, and sent them prisoners to Staunton, Virginia.t+ 

Conolly’s high-handed proceedings called out a letter from Gov. John 
Penn to Lord Dunmore, in which he points attention to the performances 
of Conoliy, and after complimenting his lordship by assuring him that he 
understands his character too well to admit the least idea that he “ would 
countenance a measure injurious to the rights of the Proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, or which might have a tendency to raise disturbances within the 
Province,” he proceeds to describe the boundaries of Pennsylvania. “The 
western extent of the Province of Pennsylvania,” he says, “ by the royal 
grant is five degrees of longitude from the river Delaware, which is its east- 
ern boundary.” From the 233d milestone on the line run by Mason and 
Dixon, he continues, “a north line hath been since carefully run and meas- 
ured to the Ohio, and from thence up to Fort Pitt,” etc. From the va- 
rious data, he says, “the most exact calculations have been made by Dr. 
Smith, provost of our college, Mr. Rittenhouse and our Surveyor-General, 
in order to ascertain the difference of longitude between Delaware and 
Pittsburg, who all agree that the latter is near six miles eastward of the 
western extent of the Province.”” He adds that if his lordship should still 
entertain any doubt respecting the matter, he hopes he will “ defer the ap- 
pointing of officers, and exercising government in that neighborhood, and 
suffer the people to remain in the quiet and undisturbed possession of the 
lands they hold under this Province,” until some temporary line of jurisdic- 
tion can be agreed on, or until the “ affair can be settled by His Majesty 
in Council.” ¢ 


* Colonial Records of Penn., Vol. X, p. 141. + Col Rec., Vol. X., p. 169. 
¢ Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. 149. 
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To this reasonable letter Dunmore made answer March 3, 1774, in 
which he contravenes the opinion of Gov. Penn with respect to the boun- 
daries of Pennsylvania, and adds, “ In conformity to these sentiments, you 
will easily see I cannot possibly, in compliance with your request, either 
revoke the commissions and appointments already made, or defer the ap- 
pointment of such other officers as I may find necessary for the good gov- 
ernment of that part of the country, which we cannot but consider to be 
within the Dominion of Virginia, until His Majesty shall declare the con- 
trary.” His lordship also resents the arrest and commitment of Conolly, 
and demands the dismission of St. Clair, “ who had the audacity, without 
any authority, to commit a magistrate acting in the legal discharge of his 
trust ;”’ unless, indeed, Mr. St. Clair can prevail by proper “ submission,” 
on Mr. Conolly, ‘“‘to demand his pardon of me.”* To this, ont he 31st of 
March, Gov. Penn replies in a long letter, in which he recapitulates the 
history of the claim, etc., from the beginning. He declines, however, to 
dismiss Mr. St. Clair from his office; and as it does not appear that the 
latter ever attempted to make any “submission” to Mr. Conolly, it is likely 
he died at last without the benefit of Gov. Dunmore’s “ pardon.” 

On the 7th of May, James Tilghman and Andrew Allen were appointed 
commissioners on the part of Pennsylvania to settle the question in dis- 
pute, and on the Igth of the same month they reached Williamsburg, the 
capital of Virginia. At a conference with Gov. Dunmore, he requested 
them to present their proposition “in writing,” which they did on the 23d. 
The substance of the paper whtch they submitted was, that a survey of the 
Delaware River should be made as soon as convenient, by surveyors ap- 
pointed jointly by the two colonies, from the mouth of Christiana Creek, 
or near it, where Mason and Dixon’s line intersected the Delaware, to a 
point on the river in the same latitude as Pittsburgh, “and as much farther 
as may be needful for the present purpose.” That Mason and Dixon’s 
line should be continued to the end of five degrees from the Delaware, and 
that from the end of that line a line or lines should be run corresponding 
in direction to the courses of the Delaware, and drawn at every point at 
the distance of five degrees of longitude from that river; and that Mason 
and Dixon’s line thus protracted, with the said line or lines “ similar to the 
courses of the Delaware,” should be accepted by both parties as the line 
of jurisdiction between Virginia and Pennsylvania, until the boundaries of 
the latter province should be run and finally settled by “ royal authority.’’+ 
This proposition would have made the western boundary of Pennsylvania 
of the same form as the eastern. 


* Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. 156. + Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. 182. 
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In reply to this, Dunmore, the next day, gave it as his view, that it 
could not possibly have been the intent of the Crown that the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania “ should have the very inconvenient, and so dif- 
ficult to be ascertained shape, as it would have, if it were to correspond 
with the course of the river Delaware.” He then proceeds to describe the 
boundaries of Pennsylvania as he understands them; namely, on the north 
by a straight line from the Delaware on the 42d parallel westward five 
degrees; on the south by a straight line westward from the circle drawn 
at the distance of twelve miles from Newcastle to a meridian line which 
should pass through the western extremity of the northern boundary line; 
that meridian line being, as he says, “the limits of longitude mentioned in 
the royal grant, and no other, as it appears to me.”* It is a fact worthy 
of remark that Gov. Penn’s proposition gave to Virginia nearly all that 
she claimed, while Dunmore’s gave to Pennsylvania far more than she de- 
manded ; the boundary lines as he defined them being almost if not quite 
identical with those at present established. 

Some further discussion of the subject passed between the commis- 
sioners and Gov. Dunmore, but no agreement could be reached. With 
respect to Fort Pitt, Dunmore absolutely refused to relinquish his authority 
over that place “ without his Majesty’s orders,” and as the end of the con- 
troversy he regretted that he could do nothing “ to contribute to re-estab- 
lish the peace and harmony of both colonies,” and to evince his good 
intentions as well towards the one as the other.t 

Meanwhile Corolly’s conduct was outrageous. He not only oppressed 
the people along the border, but stirred up a war with the Indians,} who 
committed great barbarities. Gov. Penn did all he could to conciliate the 
Indians, but to little purpose. On the 28th of June he wrote to Lord 
Dunmore deprecating an Indian war, and begging that his lordship would 
join with him in endeavoring to “prevent the further progress of hostili- 
ties.” He also complains bitterly of the ‘“‘ behavior of Doctor Conolly,” 
who, among other acts of outrage and lawlessness, ‘‘ seized upon the prop- 
erty of the people without reserve, and treats the persons of the magis- 
trates with the utmost insolence and disrespect,” and is about sending out 
“parties against the Indians, with orders to destroy all they meet with, 
whether friend or foe.”§ The records of the time are full of accounts of 
the “great confusion and distress” of the inhabitants of Westmoreland 
county. In June, John Montgomery writes from Carlisle that he had just 
returned from Westmoreland county, and that many families were return- 


* Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. 184. + Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. Igo. 
¢ Penna. Archives, Vol. IV., p. 528. § Col. Rec., Vol. X., p. 193. 
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ing to the eastern side of the mountains, while others were about “ build- 
ing forts in order to make a stand.”’* About the same time Atneas 
Mackay writes from Pittsburgh of “the deplorable state of affairs” in that 
region, and says, ‘‘ We are robbed, insulted, and dragooned by Conolly and 
his militia in this place and its environs.” Further, he says, ‘“ We don’t 
know what day or hour we will be attacked by our savage and provoked 
enemy the Indians, who have already massacred sixteen persons to our 
certain knowledge.” + Against these evils the law could furnish no pro- 
tection. In February, 1775, the magistrates addressed a statement to Gov. 
Penn, in which they say: “ Our difficulties on account of the Conolly party 
are now grown to an extreme. * * * Any person applying for justice 
to us, may be assured to be arrested by them. James Smith, Captain, was 
taken and bound over to the Virginia Court, for only applying to the laws 
of Pennsylvania for to have a banditti of villains punished for pulling down 
his house.” ¢ It was in the course of the war incited by Dunmore and 
Conolly that the family of Logan, “the friend of the white man,” were 
killed at Captina and Yellow Creek.§ 

As the difficulties between the colonies and the mother country devel- 
oped, Dunmore and his lieutenant in mischief took strong sides against the 
former. In April, 1775, Dunmore threatened to free the slaves, and turn 
them against their masters. This threat caused great horror and alarm 
throughout the South, but could not stay the progress of events, and he 
himself on the night of June 7th, 1775, was compelled to seek safety on 
board the “ Fowey,” an English man-of-war, at York, and “thus left the 
Ancient Dominion in the undisputed possession of its own inhabitants.” | 
Conolly soon joined Dunmore in his place of refuge The further history 
of this worthy pair is not connected with our subject, and we cheerfully 
dismiss them from our page. 

In December, 1776, the legislature of Virginia proposed a line of de- 
marcation a little different from either of those that had been already 
suggested. Their proposition was to extend the boundary of Virginia 
northward from the western extremity of the line run by Mason and Dixon 
to the 4oth parallel of north latitude, then due west to the curved line pro- 
posed by Governor Penn. This was not accepted by the Pennsylvanians. 
In the meantime matters continued in the same unsettled state as before; 
—the inhabitants of Westmoreland county were still distracted by the con- 
troversy, and the common cause of the colonies against Great Britain was 

* Penna. Archives, Vol. IV., p. 505. + Penna. Archives, Vol. IV., p. 517 


t Col. Rec., Vol. x., p. 234. § Doddridge’s Notes, p. @32 
| Bancroft’s Hist. U. S., Vol. VII., p. 386. 
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“injured by this\jangling.”* As the years went by, the matter pressed 
more and more upon the authorities, and it became necessary to do some- 
thing. Finally, in the early part of 1779, George Bryan, John Ewing, and 
David Rittenhouse, on the part of Pennsylvania, and Dr. James Madison 
and Robert Andrews, on the part of Virginia, were appointed commis- 
sioners to agree upon a boundary between the States. They met at Bal- 
timore on the 31st of August, 1779, and after a thorough consideration of 
the subject of debate, they agreed as follows: “ To extend Mason and 
Dixon’s line due west five degrees of longitude, to be computed from the 
river Delaware, from the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, and that a 
meridian, drawn from the western extremity thereof to the northern limit 
of said State, be the western boundary of said State forever.”+ This 
agreement, with some conditions which it is not necessary to specify here, 
was ratified and confirmed by the legislature of Virginia, June 23, 1780, 
and by that of Pennsylvania, September 23, 1780.} 

In 1782, commissioners appointed by the two States interested ran the 
lines accordingly, but of course it was objected to by some of the Vir- 
ginians, who claimed that it was only a temporary line. It was deter- 
mined then to locate the lines permanently, and for this purpose, in 1783, 
the following commissioners were appointed: David Rittenhouse, John 


Lukens, John Ewing, and Captain Hutchins, on the part of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. James Madison, Andrew Ellicott, Robert Andrews, and T. Page, 
on the part of Virginia. The lines were again run, and clearly and 
definitely marked on the ground, by cutting vistas through the woods, and 
setting up stone pillars at regular intervals. This work was accomplished 
in 1784, and ended all dispute in the matter. 


* Penna. Archives, Vol. VII., p. 79. + Col. Rec., Vol. XII., p. 213. 
¢ Penna. Archives, Vol. VIII., pp. 352, 570. 





THE CHARACTER OF ANDREW JACKSON 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGH PRIVATE LETTERS 


The time has not yet come for a just and proper appreciation of the 
character of Andrew Jackson, as many of his contemporaries, who sided 
with or against him are still living, although advanced in years. The 
flames of political warfare, through which he strode so fearlessly, are extin- 
guished, but the ashes which they have left are not yet cold. No great 
actor on the human stage can be safely tried before a tribunal of the men 
of his time, who may, however, be allowed to furnish the evidence by 
which, when sifted and measured, he is ultimately to be judged. Posterity 
alone is the competent authority to assign him his permanent place in the 
annals of our race. It is profitable at this time to trace some of the feat- 
ures of his moral and intellectual character, from a series of private letters 
with which I have been intrusted, written by him to one who had been 
consigned to his guardianship, and who cherished his memory with the 
deepest affection and the most enthusiastic admiration. In nothing does 
a man reveal himself more unguardedly and truthfully, and exhibit more 
clearly his genuine nature than in such correspondence—where he can 
forget to protect his breast with that cloak, and may be with that armor, 
which circumstances make it necessary for him to do in his intercourse 
with the world. _Thege are the best means by which many historical char- 
acters (that would forever have remained dark enigmas, or been partially 
misrepresented) have been fully illustrated. William, the champion of 
England’s liberties, would still have been for us the same cold-blooded, 
soul-lacking impersonation of stern ambition, if Macaulay had not shown, 
with that great man’s correspondence in hand, that he who seemed to have 
no more feeling than the steel cuirass which he wore on the battlefield, 
had within his stubborn heart the softness and tenderness of a woman. 
Thus these letters of General Jackson may exhibit that personage in a 
light in which many may never have expected to see him. It has fre- 
quently been asserted that General Jackson was narrow-minded and easily 
prejudiced against men and things. On the contrary, we read in a letter 
dated at the Hermitage, 8th January, 1821: 


“ Dear ; 
“Yours of the 19" ult has just reached me, which advises me of your 
return from Boston to New York, after taking a full recognizance and sur- 
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vey of the harbor of Boston. The experience of the hospitality of the 
good people of Boston ought hereafter to prevent you from forming prej- 
udices against any nation or people upon vague report. Although there 
are many anecdotes told upon the Yankees, you will find the people of New 
England, like all other people, a mixture of good and bad, hospitable and in- 
hospitable, polished and unpolished ; but, as a people, moral and humane.” 


The following letter is addressed to his ward, an officer in the United 
States army, who, smarting under some temporary disappointment .and 
burning with martial desire to add new luster to an ancestral name already 
celebrated in the annals of war, had consulted General Jackson on the 
propriety of seeking a wider field of action by entering the Russian ser- 
vice. The sage and warrior then resting in the shades of the Hermitage, 
writes: 

“ January 8, .1822. 

“It has been with the greatest pleasure, my young friend, that I have 
tendered you that advice and counsel which my experience has enabled 
me to give, and especially when I have believed that I could contribute to 
your future welfare by impressing upon your mind the importance of 
morality, and by directing your attention to such objects as were most 
likely to eventuate in your permanent interest. I have done so with the 
greatest cheerfulness and an eye single to your good. I trust, then, that 
you will view me when opposing your determination to join the Russian 
service and abandon that of your country as influenced by no sinister 
motive, but as alive only to those prospects which? may determine your 
reputation and the character to which you may attain as a soldier and as 
acitizen. . . . You say that you have spent the best of your life in a 
profession which offers no inducements in your own country. Let me ask 
you what is it in the profession of arms in your country that is inconsistent 
with the character which awaits an officer devoted to its service—prepared 
by science for distinction in that service, and competent to share in its 
battles and dangers? What is it in the character of your country that is 
unworthy of your efforts to sustain it? What in its national feeling that 
cannot claim your participation? Where is the country, besides your own, 
whose glory is the protection of liberty and those equal rights which have 
long since been lost in the despotism and corruption of every European 
government? Where is that love of country which, living even with the 
chained and shackled peasantry of a monarch, despises all control? And 
would you renounce this sacred tie for the glory to be won in the uncer- 
tain carecr of a foreign.empéror? Can you sacrifice the feelings which 
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should characterize an American officer to the illusions which support 
royalty and conceal its corruption? I hope you could not. There are 
many objections, Edward, to your adopting the course which you have 
named, but which I shall not mention, believing that you will unhesitatingly 
abandon a scheme which you have formed without reflection. It is true 
that the blind policy of the last Congress has limited the prospects of 
reputation and distinction in our army, but things will not be always as 
they are. The policy must change; and, independent of this, what greater 
incentive do you want than the persuasion that by improving the advan- 
tages which you now possess, you will be prepared to enter with distinction 
into the service of your country, when it shall need and shall ask for your 
service and talents. Continue your studies, and your proficiency shall be 
rewarded. Be industrious, and you will not feel the miseries of idleness.” 


This last phrase does not savor of the cock-fighting, horse-racing idler, 
General Jackson was represented to be by some of his adversaries. A 
lofty spirit breathes throughout the whole epistle! And still more re- 
markable is the moderation and the almost apologetic tone with which 
one who was believed to be the very incarnation of haughtiness and des- 
potism, gives his views and opinions to one so much his inferior in age and 
position, and seeks in argument to change the hasty resolution of a ward 
while possessing the right to exercise the authority of a father. On the 
3d of March, 1823, he wrote to the same young officer: 

“T am happy to hear that your health is restored, and that justice has 
been done you at last by the chief of the Engineer Department. Never 
make enemies that you can avoid, and never permit injury from any source 
without proper resentment.” 

‘‘Never make enemies that you can avoid,” sounds like the voice of 
wisdom, and not like that of one who had the reputation, not only of cherish- 
ing a reckless indifference to provoking enmities, but even of entertaining a 
natural propensity to rush into strifes, as the eagle is said to utter its most 
joyous shriek when the lightning plays round its head and the howling 
wind rocks its nest. ‘‘ Never permit injury from any source without a 
proper resentment,” reminds one of Polonius’ celebrated advice to his son 


in Hamlet : 
“ Beware 


Of entering into a quarrel: but, being in 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.” 


This calm recommendation to his ward is certainly no indication of the 
rash and fiery temper which was attributed to the illustrious chieftain, 
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and for which he incurred so much censure. It is no sudden, impetuous 
outburst, but it seems to be a cool and practical appreciation of the course 
which, in this world, socially organized as it is, a man is frequently com- 
pelled to pursue in self-defense and as a matter of policy, even when in- 
clination would lead to a different path. When struck on the right cheek 
to turn the left to the aggressor in invitation of another blow may be the 
very perfection of human and Christian excellence, but it is doubtful 
whether in the general disregard of evangelical precepts by the mass of 
mankind, existence would be safe and tolerable on such terms of submis- 
sion, abnegation and meekness. The unresisting martyr would, probably, 
without a special interposition of Providence, be soon torn to pieces by 
the wild beasts to which he would be delivered. 

“You are entering life on the military stage,” continues Jackson, 
“and although we are now blessed with peace it is doubtful from the col- 
lecting cloud in Europe, how long we may enjoy that blessing. It is in 
the scenes of military life that you can judge properly of men. I cannot 
recommend to you a better book than the history of Sir William Wallace 
for your guide, and the example of the immortal Washington.” 

At the very moment when General Jackson was writing these generous 
recommendations to the youth for whom he had an almost paternal affec- 
tion, half of the papers of the Union were accusing him of being a blood- 
thirsty villain, who had perpetrated the most shameful deeds, and whose 
tyrannical career of enormities would, if not checked, luxuriantly expand 
into a wider range. “In the history of Wallace,’ he further writes, 
“ you will find human nature fully displayed, with all its envy, hatred and 
treachery. Adopt his virtues and shun the vices of his enemies; for let 
me assure you, men are not now better than they were in the days of 
Wallace, and by studying human nature you may come to avoid its 
treachery. Be not too suspicious, but never take a man to your bosom as 
confidant, until you are certain that he merits it. Pursue this course, and 
you will be able to avoid many disagreeable occurrences, and it never will 
be in the power of the base betrayer to injure you. These remarks have 
occurred to me to be proper to make to you, being advised by your letter 
that you will be in the city of Washington for six months.” 

All must acknowledge that this dauntless man of the sword, notwith- 
standing the fool-hardy temerity with which he was reproached through 
prejudice or misconception, expresses here such sentiments as the cautious 
pen of the meditative and phlegmatic Franklin himself would not have 
hesitated to lay down as prudential rules of conduct in all the departments 
of life. In the same letter he says: “I have declined the mission to 
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Mexico. I could be of no benefit to my country there, and in the present 
state of revolution, a minister from the United States to present creden- 
tials to the tyrant Iturbide might strengthen him on his tottering throne, 
and aid him in riveting,the chains of despotism upon the Mexican people. 
I can never do an act to aid tyranny and oppression. I have therefore 
declined. If it is true that Spain is about to cede Cuba to England, good 
policy points to the course the United States ought to adopt. There can- 
not be an American who does not see that if Great Britain obtains the 
Gibraltar of the Gulf as she holds the Gibraltar of the Mediterranean, she 
controls the commerce of the world and embargoes the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The wisdom and energy of America must prevent this, or 
we are involved in a perpetual war, until Great Britain is dispossessed 
of it.”’ 

Few men have had clearer views of the wants, feelings and interests 
of America than General Jackson, and the people of the United States 
are convinced of the truth of what he asserted in 1823—that Cuba is the 
“ Gibraltar of the Gulf,’’ and can “ embargo the mouth of the Mississippi.” 
It is believed that all the statesmen of the Union, forgetting their sectional 
prejudices, would agree on the course to be pursued, should the emergency 
alluded to by General Jackson ever arise. On the Ist of May, 1823, he 
wrote the following to his ward, which should be printed in letters of gold 
and hung up in the office of every public officer, if it were possible that 
good could flow from it: 

“T am much pleased that you have acquired such a correct opinion of 
human nature. In your passage through life it will be of great advantage 
to you, and preserve you from many difficulties that without this knowl- 
edge youths are apt to fall into. It is to be deplored that men in office 
are apt to assume an air of mystery in discharge of their public duties. In 
our government mystery does not belong to it; an open, candid, virtuous 
course ought to be pursued by all its functionaries—orders given in clear 
and positive language, easily to be understood, in words incapable of 
double meaning, and in all answers to necessary inquiries, positive and 
candid. I have never known an occasion where candor and truth were not 
proper. A casein our government cannot exist where it ought not to be 
used ; if it is proper to speak at all, it should be with candor and truth. 
Adopt this for your guide, let others do as they may, and you will be 
always right. Occasions may occur where prudence would dictate silence, 
but if you speak at all, let it be with candor and truth.” 

The reputed stern inflexibility of General Jackson’s temper would 
cause the impression that he would not easily have been induced to adopt 
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for himself, or recommend to others, any compromise either in public or 
private affairs. But that such a supposition would not be correct, at Jeast 
so far as relates to private affairs, is demonstrated by the following obser- 
vations made by him in connection with a transaction to which he advised 
his ward to submit, rather than engage in a law-suit : 

“Without great attention, law is expensive, and success nowadays 
cannot be counted on; before you engage in a suit investigate the subject 
well, and know whether you can give your attention to it. Far better to 
abandon the property altogether than to run the risk of bringing a suit, 
and be cast.” 

The intense interest taken by General Jackson in the struggle of op- 
pressed freedom all over the world is finely illustrated in a passage of a 
letter dated at Washington, 20th of January, 1824, and addressed to his 
young friend. It isnot a mere empty parade of love for liberal institu- 
tions, but the warm outpouring of a generous conviction, the unbosoming 
of heart to heart within the secret precincts of intimacy and confiding 
friendship. The general says: 

“Tt cannot but be. gratifying to me, dear Edward, to see this day (the 
8th of January) commemorated by the American people, and particularly 
for the praiseworthy object of raising funds to aid the oppressed and gal- 
lant Greeks. It must be gratifying to every bosom that cherishes as it 
ought warm feelings for the liberty of mankind, and a just abhorrence of 
the cruelties that have been inflicted on the oppressed Greeks and the 
patriots of Spain. It will have another good effect. It will keep in the 
recollection of this nation what gallant men can do when united, and act 
as a stimulant to others to brave deeds, should our country again be 
invaded by a foreign enemy.” 

A sure criterion to judge of a man’s heart is the degree of admiration 
which he feels for those great and virtuous beings who have endeared 
themselves to the whole human race, and whose memories are embalmed 
in those immortal sepulchers prepared for them by history, where they re- 
pose in state, exposed to the fond gaze of successive generations. On the 
day he wrote the letter from which the preceding quotation, he had been 
presented with the pistols that had been given by Lafayette to Washing- 
ton. He writes thus: 

“T view it as the highest honor that could be paid to me, to be consid- 
ered worthy by the representatives of the Father of his Country, to be a fit 
repository forthe implements used by him in the procurement and estab- 
lishment of our national independence and liberty. It is more gratifying to 
my feelings than all the honors my country has hitherto bestowed upon me.” 
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Those who have believed General Jackson to have been utterly with- 
out Christian faith will be happy to be undeceived by reading a letter of 
condolence which, so far back as the 12th of December, 1824, he writes 
from Washington city. If not a Christian, how could the stern warrior 
have penned these touching lines in his desire to soothe the afflictions of 
one he loved ? 

“ Your letter, my dear Edward, of the 7" inst has come to hand, an- 
nouncing the death of my young friend and -your much lamented brother. 
Mrs. Jackson and myself tender to you what we sensibly feel—our sincere 
condolence on this melancholy occasion. When death comes, he respects 
neither age nor merit; he sweeps from this earthly existence the sick and 
the strong, the rich and the poor, and should teach us to live to be pre- 
pared for death. Our deceased friend was a youth of great promise, 
snatched from us at an interesting period of life and when we least expected 
it, thereby showing us the great uncertainty of all earthly things; but we 
have a hope that he is removed from all the troubles of this world toa 
blissful state of immortality in the next ; and we are taught by the Scripture 
“to mourn not for the dead but for the living,” He is gone; our tears 
cannot restore him; and let us be consoled in the hope that he is at rest 
and happy in the arms of our sacrificed Saviour. Another consolation may 
be derived from the letter you have enclosed me, stating that whatever 
could be done during his illness for his relief and preservation was cheer- 
fully extended. Be therefore consoled; you have.many sincere friends 
and some dear relatives; and although you have experienced the loss of 
many, still your misfortunes are not greater than those which befall others. 
You should remember, too, that to be reconciled with our lot is a duty we 
owe not less to ourselves than to that God to whose Providence we are all 
committed. Against His will it is vain to repine, however trying the 
affliction or great the burden; while a calm submission to that will makes 
human fortitude triumph over the grave, and conducts us to those happy 
regions in which we love to believe our young friend immortal, at the same 
time we are aided in preparation to overtake him there.” 

Whenever in this private correspondence with his ward he glances at 
public affairs, he reveals that manliness, unwavering love of justice, and 
keen appreciation of men and things, which distinguished him in his mili- 
tary and civil career. An extract from a letter written at the Hermitage, 
July 25, 1825, will be read with interest. 

“From your letter, dear Edward, I presume your Southern tour has 
afforded you some amusement and much information. The scenes in 
Georgia give you a view of human nature under the influence of party 
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excitement and selfish political aspirations. The world had formed an 
exalted opinion of Governor Troup’s talents, but I believe his late com- 
munications have shorn him of his character of high talents in public 
estimation and of decorous deportment. His whole conduct of late has 
afforded evidence of derangement from some cause. - He certainly never 
could have obtained the high standing for talents he had without possess- 
ing some merit, which his late communications appear to be entirely desti- 
tute of. Nobody did believe that the Indians had any intention of com- 
mencing hostilities on the whites. The whole excitement was produced 
by designing white men, to draw the public attention from the means used 
in obtaining this fictitious treaty signed by one or two chiefs, and the rest 
self-created for the purpose of multiplying signers to the instrument. I 
am sure that, with the evidence now before the nation, the Senate would 
not have ratified the treaty. What will be the course that will be taken, 
will much depend on the information communicated to Congress by the 
President, procured through his special agent sent to the nation for the 
purpose of investigation. When it was ratified, I was not in the Senate, 
being confined to my room by the severe indisposition of Mrs. Jackson. 
Had I been present, seeing none of the old chiefs’ names to it but McIntosh, 
I should have moved its postponement and called for information from the 
President.” 

The belief entertained by many, that General Jackson was so self-willed 
and so wedded to his own arbitrary opinions that he was at all times 
regardless of the views entertained by others, and that he obstinately pur- 
sued his own headlong course without caring for approbation or blame, is 
discountenanced by the following passage of a letter to a mere youth, his 
pupil, to whose judgment, however valuable in itself, he might have been 
pardoned for not attaching much importance, if we consider his superiority 
in age, experience, and station in life. Here is, however, his language in 
1825: 

“T am happy to find that you approve of my retiring from political 
life. My judgment said it was proper to do so. I have always thought it 
wrong to recommend maxims to others that I did not practice on myself. 
I am getting too old to abandon a course I have practiced upon through a 
long life. My judgment approved and dictated the course I have taken. 
It is a great pleasure to me that it is approved by the virtuous and the 
good. I feel regardless of what my political enemies may say on the sub. 
ject. They would rejoice if I was to do an act injurious to those repub- 

. lican maxims I have always advocated.” 

On the 24th of January, 1826, he writes: 
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“ There never ought to be confidence reposed in political men who are 
in pursuit of popularity, particularly when they have given evidence 
of abandonment of principle, which they have bartered for self-aggran- 
dizement.” 

We judge from passing events that the common practice now differs 
widely from the Roman-like and sage doctrine expressed by General 
Jackson. 

It seems that the young man whose estate General Jackson had ad- 
ministered, on taking possession of it when of age, and on examining the 
accounts thereto appertaining, had not found the customary charges which 
administrators bring in for their services, and had expostulated with 
General Jackson for the omission. The answer is worthy of the man, it 
bears date May 28, 1826. 

“‘T have no charge,” he says, “ against your estate; I never charged an 
orphan one cent for either time or expense, and I am sure I will not begin 
with you.” 

It has been set down, if not doctrinally, at least practically, that he 
who should refuse to electioneer and to stoop to the usual methods 
resorted to’ by aspirants to political distinction, cannot be safely sup- 
ported by any party as a candidate for office. General Jackson’s views 
on the subject appear in the following extract, dated June 22, 1826: 

“TI cannot say whether it will be in my power, with Mrs. Jackson, to 
visit the Harrodsburgh Springs. I have great hesitancy in going into 
Kentucky now. There is much excitement there at present on their local 
policy, and my enemies might not only say that I went there to influence 
their elections, but that I was on an electioneering tour. These considera- 
tions have hitherto prevented me from visiting the springs in Kentucky and 
in the North, and will prevent me, so long as my name is before the 
nation for public office. Let others do as they may, for myself, if brought 
into office it must be by the uninfluenced voice of the people. It must be 
on the pure principle of our Government—that the people have a right to 
govern.” 

As a proof of the religious vein which pervaded the whole stratum of 
General Jackson’s character, and which I wish to establish firmly, as it is 
' perhaps that part of it which may be the most contested in consequence 
of long standing prejudices and misconceptions, I quote the following pas- 
sage from a letter written on the 22d of December, 1826: 

“We, Mrs. Jackson and myself, with pious hearts and great good feel- 
ing, present our blessings to the child. As this son advances in years, 
may his intellect and virtue strengthen with his strength, and expand until 
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he becomes the admiration of his day, and the comfort and stay of his 
parents in their declining years.” 

Again the same piety shows itself, when on the 19th of September, 
1828, he pens these lines : 

“We have a very doleful prospect here; we have not had rain to wet 
the earth one inch for three months—every vegetable burnt up—our cattle 
starving—the-springs in many places dried up and no prospect of rain— 
the earth so parched that we can sow no fall crop—no turnips, potatoes or 
cabbages—and our crops of cotton and corn, not half crop. Still I trust 
in a kind Providence who doeth all things well, that he will not scourge us 
with famine.” 

On the 18th of September, 1828, he says: 

“T have met with a great bereavement. I have lost my friend, Col. 
Earle, who died on the 16" ins‘, with a few days’ sickness. He was my 
steadfast friend, my traveling companion; he was pure, upright, and an 
honest man; but a kind Providence has removed him from me to a happier 
clime than this. I will soon follow him, when I hope to meet with him in 
the realms of bliss, where the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are 
at rest.” 

The same Christian resignation and confidence is exhibited in a letter 
of the 4th of October, 1843: 

“] thank you and your amiable family for the interest you take in my 
health and life. A kind and benevolent Providence has thus far pro- 
longed my existence here below, regardless of the wishes of my enemies. 
How much longer it may be His gracious will to prolong my days, God 
knoweth. I await patiently His will, always ready to say: ‘The Lord’s will 
be done!’” And again, on the 20th of December, 1844, he says: “ My 
own health is not improved. I am suffering under great debility and 
shortness of breath, but submitting to the Lord’s will with calmness and 
resignation.” 

It is not expected through these letters to give a complete portrait of 
General Jackson, but rather to present for the use of the future historian 
some of the distinguishing traits of his character, and correct many erro- 
neous impressions. He had unlimited confidence in the good and safe 
instincts of the people; while his indomitable energy in the field and in 
the cabinet, and his thorough honesty of purpose, which was proof against 
all temptation, never permitted him to hesitate or to halt in his grand 
march. His intellect was of a sound texture; he was gifted with quick 
perception and decision, with superior discrimination and judgment; but 
there was in it neither amplitude nor brilliancy. It was irresistible like the 
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club of Hercules within arm’s length, but it would not have flashed through 
the air, between heaven and earth, like Apollo’s shaft, and struck its aim 
on the very verge of the horizon. The grasp of his mind, as far as it could 
reach, was sure and overpowering ; but that mind, improved only by a very 
limited education, had been left chiefly to its natural resources, and can- 
not be supposed, in consequence of this untoward circumstance, to have 
obtained that degree of development of which it was capable. Therefore, 
exalted as his place is in the history of his country, it is not to be won- 
dered at if he is not placed, intellectually, on the same level with some of 
his illustrious contemporaries and rivals. In other respects, he towered 
above the host during his long career. He possessed that kind of courage 
which, in the opinion of Napoleon the Great, is the most rare of all—that 
courage which consists in calmly taking a determination in the solitude of 
the closet and in steadfastly adhering to it, be the consequences what they 
may. His belief in the moral and intellectual rectitude of the people and 
in their capacity for self-government, was as intense as that of the most 
devout worshiper in the object of his adoration. It was with him a sort 
of religion. Thus his love of popular government was the ruling passion 
of his life—strong even in death; and his conviction of its being the best 
for all mankind, and the one destined to be ultimately the most durable, 
was so deeply inlaid that it became, as it were, a component part of his 
nature. His integrity was so pure and his patriotism so vivid that they 
diffused a peculiar illumination through his mind, and supplied in him 
the place of genius. To those two sources he is indebted for his best in- 
spirations and for the grandeur of his career. They threw around him an 
almost visible halo which struck the people with admiration and awe, and 
which inspired them with implicit faith in him whom they had surnamed 
“Old Hickory,” as expressive of the rugged and solid substance of which 
they thought he was made. It invested him with all the powers of a dic- 
tator, and he repaid the unbounded confidence of the many-headed sover- 
eign with absolute fealty and devotion. But he never courted popularity. 
Before resolving or acting, he never bent his ear to the ground to listen to 
its pulsations, or to that low rumbling which, running over its surface, 
indicates to time-serving and cunning politicians which way is the march 
of the people, and enables them to turn in that direction, and place them- 
selves, if possible, at the head of the moving mass. But, erect and lofty, 
he looked forward to discover the landmarks and beacons of right and 
truth, and toward them he strode fearlessly, without previously ascertain- 
ing the number of his followers. Whatever were the errors of which he 
was susceptible, it was impossible, morally and. intellectually organized as 
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we know him to have been, that he should ever have stooped to deception, 
trickery and flattery. His indignation was fiercely excited by the bare 
shadow of meanness and treachery. That candor and truth which he so 
earnestly recommended in his letters, he observed and practiced himself. 
If we can easily imagine emergencies when General Jackson might have 
remained silent from policy, still it is impossible for one who has the slight- 
est insight into his character, even to suppose that his stern and inflexible 
honesty could ever have been brought to compromise with truth—the 
more so because what was the organic disposition of his temper had been 
strengthened by an influence which so very few knew to exist in one to 
whom many attributed all the evil propensities of the frequenter of the 
cock-pit and of the horse-race. I mean his sincere Christian faith and his 
reliance on the incessant interference or interposition, of that Power to 
which he so often alludes in his letters, and which, even in his secret trials 
and afflictions, he calls “‘a kind and benevolent Providence.” 

As a member of the committee appointed by the Legislature to super- 
intend the erection of a suitable monument to General Jackson in one 
of the public squares of New Orleans, the author of this article cheerfully 
discharged the duties imposed on him, and has the satisfaction to see the 
equestrian statue of the hero, proudly standing on the very spot where he 
marshaled the patriotic band of citizen soldiers, who, under his leadership, 
triumphed over the veterans of England. Thus has nobly been exhibited 
the gratitude of the State which owed so much to his prowess. 





ANDRE’S LANDING-PLACE AT HAVERSTRAW 


A MOOTED QUESTION SETTLED 


Among the localities made memorable by events in our Revolutionary 
history and worthy of being identified and marked, may be mentioned the 
place where Major John André, the spy, landed for the purpose of com- 
municating with Benedict Arnold. All other places visited by André 
during the fatal journey, which began when he left the deck of the Vulture 
and ended when he was laid to rest on the hill-side at Tappan, have long 
been established beyond the shadow of a doubt. As this point seems the 
only one upon which any uncertainty rests, I have recently examined 
the evidence in regard to it, and have made the accompanying map from 
an actual survey for the benefit of the readers of the MAGAZINE OF AMER- 
ICAN History. According to the statement of Joshua Hett Smith in 
his “ Narrative of Events leading to the Death of Major André,” two 
parties left his house at Haverstraw Heights on the evening of September 
21, 1780. One of these, consisting of himself and two boatmen, rowed 
from Crom Island, around Grassy Point, thence down the Hudson to the 
Vulture, where they received “Major André under the assumed name of 
“Mr. Anderson,” and conveyed him to the place of rendezvous. The 
other party consisted of General Arnold and one of Smith’s servants, who 
proceeded on horseback through Haverstraw, about five miles, to the place 
previously agreed upon for their interview. The following is Smith’s ac- 
count of the affair: 

“Mr. Anderson being ready, we left the ship, and were rowed in a short 
time to the western shore, to the place which Gen. Arnold had appointed 
for the interview. This was at the foot of a mountain called the Long 
Clove, near the low-water mark, whither my servant had conducted Gen. 
Arnold on horseback, he being still lame from his wounds. * * * On 
my approach to the place of appointment, I found Gen. Arnold ready to 
receive me, hid among firs * * * He appeared much agitated and 
expressed chagrin at the disappointment of not seeing Col. Robinson. 
He desired me however to conduct ‘Mr. Anderson’ to him, which being 
done, he requested me to remain with the hands at the boat. I went as 
directed but felt greatly mortified at not being present at the interview ; 

* * at length they continued such time in conference, that I deemed 
it expedient to inform them of the approaching dawn of day. Shortly 
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afterward both came down to the boat, and Gen. Arnola solicited me to 
return with ‘Mr. Anderson’ to the Vulture.” * 

Tothe south of Haverstraw there are two narrow valleys or passes, 
crossing the range of mountains which extend along the river. The one 
farthest north or northwest, has always borne the name of the “Short 
Clove,” while the other has been designated as the “ Long Clove.” The 
mountainous elevation between these two valleys has always been called 
the “ Long Clove Mountain,” and is the one referred to by Smith. We 
may state that the high mountain south of the Long Clove, and extending 
along the river to Nyack, was known to the Dutch settlers as “ Verdrietig 
Hook.” The valley thus known as the Long Clove was, previous to the 
Revolution, and for many years after, the only means of communication 
between the fertile country back of the mountains, and the landings on 
the river shore. The public road from Haverstraw runs for a long distance 
almost parallel with the river, and some distance from it, on the slope of 
the mountain, and when near the entrance to the “ Long Clove,” it turns 
abruptly, and passing through the valley, resumes its southerly direction 
on the westerly side of the mountains. The place where the road began 
to turn was the farthest point to which a person could possibly travel on 
horseback, and the nearest approach which could be made to the Vulture, 
which lay off “ Teller’s Point.” Still farther south, and beyond this point, 
the steepness of the river bank, covered as it was, and is now, by bowlders, 
would make it almost impossible for a person to travel there on foot, even 
in the daytime. This place was also sufficiently distant from the nearest 
dwellings, which were then at Kier’s Dock, where is now the first brick 
yard. 

As the “ Long Clove” was the most convenient route by which the 
inhabitants of a large district west of the mountains could reach the river, 
we may well suppose that at the foot of this pass a landing-place would 
be made where communication might be had with vessels passing to and 
from New York. Traces of an old dock, and of an ancient road made for 
the purpose of reaching it, are still to be seen, and are represented on the 
accompanying map. This dock, which existed before the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant, was used as a shipping-place for wood, etc., before 
“Snedeker’s Landing” and the quarry dock were built. The most reliable 
tradition fixes this old dock as the landing-place of André. It is true that 
Smith does not mention a dock or a road up the hill, but that they must 
have landed at such a spot is evident from the following considerations: 
Smith and Arnold had appointed a place of rendezvous. This had to be 


* See Smith’s ‘‘ Narrative,” pp. 30, 31. 
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so definite that no time might be lost, and no shouting or signals needed 
which might betray them (and, in fact, when Smith arrived at the point 
he found Arnold waiting to receive him and his companions). Yet the 
natural features of the shore in this vicinity for the distance of a mile are 
so uniform that it would have been extremely difficult to designate any 
spot, unless marked, as this one was, by improvements from human hands. 
The bank along that mile of river shore is about fifty feet high, and 
so steep and covered with rocks that it is no easy matter to scramble up it 
even in the daytime, yet it is evident, from Smith's narration, that there 
was much passing during the night-up and down the bank. First Smith 
goes up to inform Arnold, who was “ hid among firs,” of André’s arrival; 
he then went down and conducted André up to Arnold, and again 
returned to the boat. When he desired to warn them of the approach of 
day, he again ascends the bank and again returns. Shortly after, André 
and Arnold both come down, and upon the refusal of the boatmen to 
return to the Vu/ture, they re-ascend the hill to the road, where, mounting 
their horses, they departed for Smith’s house, beyond Haverstraw. That 
their pathway up and down was the road marked on our map as “ ancient 
and long disused,” I have not the slightest doubt. The grove of ever- 
green trees among which Arnold was hidden, was doubtless situated just 
south of the junction of the “ disused way” with the main road, which ran 
through the “ Long Clove.” The dock was perhaps rebuilt and enlarged 
after the Revolution. An attempt has been made to represent in the 
sketch the stones and timbers remaining. About fifteen feet of the wall 
of the south side of the dock is still nearly perfect. Two large bowlders 
outside and under water, probably supported the end of the rude pier. A 
large granite bowlder has rolled down from the bank and rests near the 
center of the dock, and would be very suitable for an inscription which 
would make it a lasting monument. The place is exactly 300 feet south 
of the stone house near the quarry; it can be easily found without a guide, 


and is best séen at low water. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM JAMES DUANE TO GEORGE CLINTON 
From the Collection of William L. Stone. 


Manour Livingston 13" March 1778 
Sir 

Your Excellency’s Dispatches of the 25" of February did not reach me till I 
was proceeding to attend the Treaty with the Six Nations. The scene in which 
we have been employed, as well as the want of a direct Conveyance, have deprived 
me of an earlier opportunity of returning an answer. 

I think I informed your Excellency that I set out with the Marquiss de Lafay- 
ette from this place the 15 of February from Albany : his instructions referring 
him to me for information; I had sufficient Reason to believe that the Enterprise 
which he was to conduct could not go forward ; Unwilling however that the most 
remote discouragement should be ascribed to our State, I resolved to leave him 
to judge from his own observation and totally unprejudiced & uninfluenced. He 
soon discovered the want of almost every necessary of which he had been led to 
expect an abundant Supply. 

The number of men was greatly deficient. They were destitute of warm Cloth- 
ing. Their pay in arrear, and both the officers & privates visibly averse to the 
expedition. If the Army had been in the best condition and highest spirits, a suf- 
ficient number of Teams (1300 being thought necessary) could not have been col- 
lected in season ; and to increase the difficulties, Forage it was impracticable to 
procure, the Irruption of the enemy last summer having prevented the harvest in 
the Northern and North Eastern parts of this State excepting Provisions, ammuni- 
tion and the Corps of Militia to be raised in this state, nothing was ready ; and 
the opinion of the General officers as well as the publick at large, weighed strongly 
opposed to the probability of success had every one of these impediments been re- 
moved. 

The Marquiss who attentively examined every circumstance saw with inex- 
pressible chagreen, the obstacles which clouded his prospects of Glory, and, after 
having flattered himself with sanguine Hopes of performing a distinguished service 
to this country, was obliged to relinquish the Enterprise without an attempt to ac- 
complish it. He has, it must be confessed, some Reason to be vexed and disgust- 
ed, advised, as he was, to announce to his Court the confidence reposed in him by 
being elevated to the command of such an expedition; and not in the least sus- 

Vor. XIII.—No. 2.—12 
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pecting that General Gates could be‘deceived in the circumstances of a depart- 
ment which he had just left, and which could have undergone no material alteration. 

The Plan of Congress, when I was last upon the Floor was by a sudden Irrup- 
tion with 3 or 400 Volunteers, to attempt to burn the Enemy’s shipping at St. 
John’s and to offer a very considerable Bounty in case of success. The command 
to be given to General Starke who was supposed tobe very popular in New Hamp- 
shire the western frontiers of the Massachusetts & the Grants and in every 
other respect qualified for the undertaking. The adventurous spirit of the In- 
habitants in those parts, the danger to which they must be exposed while the British 
vessels command the Lakes and the prospect of a Great Reward if they should suc- 
ceed in the attempt, were thought sufficient considerations to justify the proposi- 
tion. To me it was given in charge by Congress, to confer with General Starke & 
deliver him his instructions and explain their views. This occasioned my repairing 
to Albany as soon as I could give him notice to meet me. At first he seemed 
sanguine that the scheme would be acceptable and vigourously supported by those 
over whom he had an immediate influence ; but on examination it was found that 
a Reward which depended only on a prosperous Issue was too slender a Motive for 
the undertaking. A proposal was therefore made to Congress to allow the Volun- 
teers pay at all events, & the Bounty in case of success. But on General Gates’ 
arrival at Congress the Plan was enlarged into its present Form, and the Command 
conferred on the Marquiss. Imagining it would be agreeable to you to havea full 
view of this transaction I have been thus circumstantial. I should have mentioned 
it to your Excellency when I had the pleasure of seeing you, the original Plan, but 
as it depended on secrecy I was enjoined to communicate it only to General 
Starke. Altho’ we proposed to hold the Treaty with the Six Nations between the 15" 
& 20 of February it was not till the 27 that we had notice of their assembling, 
We repaired to John’s town the 28" but they were so tedious in their movements 
that the business was not opened until Monday the 9 Instant. The number of 
Indians was something above 700 consisting of Oneidas, Tuscarores, Onondagoes, 
a few Mohawks, and three or four Cayugaes but not a single Seneca attended. The 
latter had the Insolence even to effect their surprize that while our Tomahawks 
stuck in their heads, their wounds were bleeding and their eyes streaming with 
tears for the Loss of their friends at the German flatts, we should think of inviting 
them to a treaty! 

The Speech from Congress was in a Tone becoming the Dignity of Congress 
and the Spirit and Power of the United States. The glorious and upright conduct 
of these States towards the Six Nations and their Ingratitude, Cruelty and Treach- 
ery were pointed out, and satisfaction peremptorily commanded. The faithful 
Oneidas & Tuscaroroes were excepted and distinguished. They were applauded 
for their Integrity and Firmness, and assured of our Friendship and Protection. 

An Onondagoe Chief spoke for the guilty tribes. He exculpated himself & the 
‘ Sachems, threw the Blame on the Headstrong Warriors who no longer would listen 
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to advice, laid a proper stress on the example of our own internal divisions and Op- 
positions and printed in Strong Terms the influence of the Bribery and artifices 
employed by Butler and the other creatures of the Crown. 

An Oneida Chief answered for that Nation and the Tuscaroroes with a spirit 
and Dignity which would not have disgraced a Roman Senator. He pathetically 
lamented the degeneracy of the unfriendly Tribes, predicted their final destruction 
and declared the unalterable resolution of the Oneidas & Tuscaroroes, at every 
Hazard to hold fast the Covenant Chain with the United States and with them to 
be buried in the same grave ; orto enjoy the Fruits of Victory and Peace. He 
fully evinced the sincerity of the professions by desiring that we would erect a 
Fortress in their Country and furnish a small Garrison to assist in their defence. 
This being promised on our part, he concluded with a solemn assurance that those 
two Nations would at all times be ready to co-operate with us against all our Ene- 
mies. In a private manner they warned us against the Onondagoes who they 
looked upon as our Enemies notwithstanding their seeming contrition for their past 
Conduct and affirmed that there was not the least doubt but that they, the Senecas 
& Cayugoes would renew their Hostilities early in the Spring, and that Butler 
would take possession of Oswego and get it fortified. For which events they en- 
treated us to be prepared. In our reply we applauded again the courage and Fi- 
delity of the Oneidas & Tuscaroroes. The other Nations we observed were not 
sufficiently represented to Justify our Treating with them. 

We directed therefore that a council of their confederacy should be assembled 
at Onondago as soon as possible, that our demand of satisfaction should be there 
publickly made, and from the hostile nations and an Explicite answer returned, 
that they should be reminded of our upright and their own treacherous Behavour. 
That our Cause was just, that the hand of the United States could reach the remot- 
est corner of the Country of the Senecas and that we trusted the Good Spirit whom 
we served would enable us to punish all our Enemies and put it out of their power 
to do us further Injury. The Inhabitants of the Country who attended in great 
numbers were highly satisfied with the manner in which the Treaty was conducted. 
I think it will probably have a considerable influence on the Onondagoes upwards 
of an hundred of whom were present. They are much intermarried with the 
Oneidas and will be apt to follow their example, at Least that tribe will be divided. 
But from the Senecas & Cayugas & the greatest part of the Mohawks nothing but 
revenge for their lost Friends and tarnished Glory is to be expected, especially 
while our Enemies are so plentifully supplied with the means of corruption, and 
we cannot furnish our best friends with the necessaries of Life even in the course 
of Trade. I hope the facts I have suggested which passed under my own obser- 
vation will be sufficient to give your Excellency a competent Knowledge of the 
Temper and disposition of the Six nations and to enable you to take seasonable 
measures for the defence of our Frontier Inhabitants, at least so far as may depend 
on the Exertion of our internal strength. I have conversed with the Marquiss who 
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was at the Treaty, on this subject. He has already ordered Troops to Schoharie 
and Cherry Valley and directed an Engineer to lay out a fort in the Oneida Coun- 
try, sure I am that nothing in his power will be wanting for the security of every 
part of this State. As I was on my journey to John’s Town when I was honoured 
with the Receipt of your dispatches, it was too late for your Excellency to execute 
your Trust respecting the appointment of an additional commissioner for Indian 
Affairs. Before I left Congress it was pressed upon me to accept the office. I de- 
clined it, and on my promise to assist the Commissioner at the proposed Treaty if 
necessary the matter rested for that time. When I met the Commissioner at Albany 
the beginning of January to fix the Treaty it appeared that there was no prospect 
of General Wolcot’s and no certainty of General Schuyler’s attendance. We con- 
cluded therefore to recommend it to Congress to append additional commissioners 
which occasioned the power committed to you. The reason which induced me to 
decline the office of commissioner when my acceptance was requested by Congress 
is this. The Jurisdiction of this State over the Country of the Six Nations is un- 
questionable as well as ancient. On it depends the legality of all our settlers in 
the Mohawk Country. Apprehension that the interference of Congress might one 
time or other cross the rights or the Interest of the State, and that as a ‘I'rustee for 
Congress I might be embarrassed and restrained in supporting our separate and 
exclusive Jurisdiction, I did not see my way clear to engage in it, as far as I can 
judge there is some weight in the objection. I am however not the less obliged 
to your Excellency for the Testimonial of your good opinion in offering me the ap- 
pointment. When I pay my Respects I shall take the opportunity of conversing 
further upon it. 

Having now, sir, finished the Duties enjoined me by Congress on my Recess in 
which to this time I have been employed, I from this Day consider myself as en- 
tering on that Respite from publick business with which thro’ your interposition 
the Legislature have been pleased to indulge me. 

I have the Honour to be with the greatest respect, Sir your Excellency’s most 
Obedient Humble servant : 

Ja’ Duane 
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Letter from C. S. Bushnell 


EpIToR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

In the January number of your valuable Magazine appears a well-written article 
on the Building of the Monitor, by Rev. Francis B, Wheeler, D.D., giving much 
important information concerning the origin of this remarkable war vessel. But 
there are points of interest not fully presented, probably from lack of accurate in- 
formation. The Messrs. Winslow and Griswold are entitled to so much honor and 
credit for the part they performed that it would be unjust to them to allow any er- 
roneous impression to go down to posterity detracting from the credit and honor 
due to the great inventor, Captain John Ericsson, or Admiral Smith, Admiral Pauld- 
ing, Secretary William H. Seward, and others, for their efforts to secure the con- 
struction of the experimental boat, the wonder of the age. 

The first move Messrs. Wins!ow, Griswold and myself made, after I invited 
them to join Captain Ericsson and myself in offering to construct the Montfor on 
equal terms to each of us, was to call on Secretary Seward, who gave us most im- 
portant assistance in accompanying us to the Executive Mansion and presenting us 
to President Lincoln, with the strongest assurances of his confidence in our proj- 
ect. Mr. Lincoln was much impressed with the novelty and simplicity of the plan 
of the vessel, and made the remarks and the appointment as stated by Mr. Wheeler. 
He met us promptly at eleven the next morning at the Navy Department, and told 
the story as stated, but did not draw or order a contract to be entered into, as he 
said that he was powerless under the act of Congress authorizing the Board to ap- 
prove but three plans out of all that should be presented for adoption. Notwith- 
standing his manifest approval of our scheme, and the fact that Admirals Paulding 
and Smith most unhesitatingly declared their willingness to give us a contract, if 
Captain Davis, the third member of the Board, would unite with them in recom- 
mending the same to Secretary Welles—we found it utterly impossible to obtain the 
unanimous consent of the Board; so that we were compelled to leave Washington 
sadly disappointed, and, so far as we could see, without hope. But we were made 
glad again when Captain Ericsson consented to go to Washington in person and 
meet Secretary Welles and the Board; this he did, and in the Secretary’s room, 
with matchless eloquence and magnetism, explained the full merits of our contem- 
plated fighting vessel. He carried the Board and Secretary Welles as if by storm, 
and then and there the Secretary of the Navy asked the approval of each member 
of the Board, which was given, Captain Ericsson so explained the proposed plan 
that they fully comprehended its importance. Secretary Welles gave Captain Erics- 
son a verbal order to construct the vessel, and requested him to have me come 
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down the following week and get the contract executed in detail. On verbal order 
we commenced the construction of the little Monitor, ordering the machinery, iron 
and material immediately. The next week I went to Washington to secure the 
promised contract. In the mean time we had become obligated for a large part of 
the cost of the vessel. But croakersin and out of the Navy Department had been busy 
at work, and the enthusiasm inspired by Captain Ericsson’s grand effort of the pre- 
vious week had cooled. All the Board would do was to recommend the Secretary to 
give us the contract as ordered, provided we would execute it with an agreement that 
the vessel should prove a perfect success, and if she failed of perfect success, she 
failed as our own property. It is worthy of note here that she was practically our prop- 
erty when she made her gallant fight with the gigantic Merrimac, because she had 
not been accepted or paid for at the time, although we had received advances on 
account, as is the custom in all contract work. Just here is where Dr. Wheeler fails 
to give Messrs. Winslow and Griswold a tithe of the credit due them. They were 
wealthy and cautious business men, and to execute such a guarantee as I have 
named cost them a great struggle and much anxiety, as it did the late Daniel Drew 
of New York, and the Hon. N. D. Sperry of New Haven, our bondsmen on the 
contract, who signed the same without other consideration or reward save the satis- 
faction of aiding the Government to save its life. 


C. S. BUSHNELL 
New HAVEN, Conn., Jaxuary 8, 1885 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “MONITOR” 
[We copy the following interesting item from the New York Evening Post of January 10, 1885.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING Post : 

Str : The MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History for this month contains an article 
by the Rev. Francis B. Wheeler on the “ Building of the Monitor,” but it does 
not say how the vessel came by its name or who suggested it. Can you or your 
readers inform me? 


NAVAL OFFICER 
New York, January 7 . 


To THE EDITOR OF THE EvENING PosT: 


Sir+ The Navy Department at Washington having, shortly before the launch, 
requested me to stiiggest an appropriate name for the impregnable turreted steam 
battery, I addressed a letter to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, saying: “ The 
impregnable and aggressive character of this structure will admonish the leaders of 
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the Southern rebellion that the batteries on the banks of their rivers will no longer 
present barriers to the entrance of the Union forces, The iron-clad intruder will 
thus prove a severe monitor to those leaders. But there are other leaders who will 
also be startled and admonished by the booming of the guns from the impregnable 
iron turret. ‘ Downing Street’ will hardly view with indifference this last ‘ Yankee 
notion ’—this monitor. To the Lords of the Admiralty the new craft will bea 
monitor, suggesting doubts as to the propriety of completing those four steel ships 
at $3,500,000 apiece. On these and many similar grounds I propose to name the 
new battery Monitor.” 










J. Ericsson 





New York, January 9 












THE RIVER TIBER IN WASHINGTON. 





In one of Thomas Mcore’s epistles in verse, written from Washington, not far 
from the year 1803, and addressed to Thomas Hume, Esq., M.D., the oft-quoted 
line appears : 






** And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now.” 








The correctness of this allusion of the poet and the existence of such a 
stream having recently been disputed, Colonel B. S. Ewell, President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, writes to Daniel C. Gilman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, as follows : 

“There was a small stream crossing the Pennsylvania Avenue, a short distance 
west of the Capitol, at the time when Moore came to this country. In my early 
days there were four rows of Lombardy poplars in the avenue, between the Capitol- 
and the President’s house—one between each pavement and the carriage way, 
making two; then one about twenty-five feet from each of the first rows, making 
four ; and between the middle rows was a graveled road-bed for wet weather, 
and between each of the side roads a summer dirt road. Where the grav- 
eled part—the center—of the avenue crossed the Tiber, was a plain wooden 
bridge, which was on one occasion within my recollection carried off by a flood. 
Where each of the summer roads crossed was a ford, both of which I have driven 
across hundreds, literally, of times, and it was my delight in those days to cross 
one of them, that on the south side, when the tide was high, and the water com- 
paratively deep, whenever I had young ladies in the vehicle, for the worthy purpose 
of making them scream and beg, which they did while crossing, scolding vociferously 
as soon as the carriage reached ‘terra firma.’ Of all this I am sure—so Moore 
was right when he said, ‘ And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now,’ the ‘ now’ 
being the date of his writing. 

“Where the ‘ Tiber’ was then there is at this day an arch concealing it (the 
stream), which indeed seems to have much diminished in volume.” 




















B. S. E. 





WILLIAMSBURG, Va., Dec. 9, 1884 
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OLDER THAN THE MOUND BUILDERS 


The burying-ground of an ancient race has just been discovered in South-west 
Virginia. The skeletons are, for the most part, crumbled to dust ; yet they can be 
counted in astounding numbers over the areas of the plantation, showing it to be 
the cemetery of a nation. A remarkable fact is made known in the search—one of 
two-fold importance. For, on the one hand, by it the bodies, howsoever decayed, 
can be easily located. It was found that the human frame after death—even in its 
particles of dust—remains a conductor of electricity. In the case of no other animate 
creature is this true. And so the bodies are distinguished. 

But of these nameless men and women. Their lives are unchronicled, and un- 
lettered their tombs ; their biography is written only in their death. But they are 
children of promise, about to awaken an interest heretofore unknown. Their burial 
reveals two customs which alone must place them in historical date, as in enlight- 
enment, far beyond any nation of America as yet brought to public attention ; and 
we dream of the “ Lost Arts’ and “Ten Tribes” once more. First, they are buried 
in rectangles—two hundred of them side by side are lying east and west, one hun- 
dred of them north and south: thus giving the vast majority their resting-places 
toward the east. In this they are Christian. May they not be kin to Solomon the 
Magnificent, and their cemetery planned from the court of the temple? Are they 
merely Indians? The direction of their burial might so allow it. But one other 
circumstance remains. Whereas the skull dues not class them as “ red-men,”’ they 
are buried with hands folded across the breast (as no pagans are), plainly awaiting 
the day when the divinity shall reinhabit the forsaken shrine. And so they slumber 
on—beneath the tread of men, the trampling of the war-horse and the trail of roam- 
ing beasts. Had they been contemporary with any known tribes, their vivid faith 
and marked customs must have left their impress upon the nomads coming into 
contact with them. Would science, lynx-eyed, have overlooked the traces of their 
intercourse ? 

They are clearly older than Nahnas, Aztecs, Toltecs, Cliff-dwellers, or Mound- 
builders. They are children of a higher faith and purer life. The Mexicans, if 
descendants, are so far removed from them, so enormous is the lapse of time, that 
the definite faith and history committed to them (by these primal men and women ?) 
have, in the descent, become the incongruous myths and superstitions that make us 
wonder whether, at any time in their history, the builders of Ohio mounds and 
Mexican temples were taught the stories of Babel and the flood. 

These new beings may have learned directly those accounts that inspired their 
souls in death. Indeed, their faith being so evident, it is easily probable that they 
once peopled the “old world,” proving how “God hath made of one (4/00d) all 
nations of men.” 

G. P. Watson 

ROANOKE, Va. 
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SOME RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS 


In 1872, Dr. S. A. Green, in the American Educational Monthly, described some 
errors in our school histories. Since then Colonel Higginson has given us “The 
Young Folks’ History;” Mr. Arthur Gilman has turned out his “ American 
People ;"’ Mr. Horace E. Scudder has produced “ A History of the United States ;’’ 
and Mr. Tillinghast, in his translation and enlargement of Carl Ploetz’s “ Aus- 
zug,” has endeavored to do for our country what the German teacher so ad- 
mirably did for his. These books are undoubtedly a vast improvement upon the 
past generation of text-books which the learned doctor so gently criticised. Per- 
haps there is no better way of showing this than by applying his canons of criti- 
cism to the new candidates for favor. 

In the first place, Dr. Green declared that in the old books too much space had 
been given to battles and wars. This has been reformed. In Mr. -Scudder’s 
book least of all. Why, by the way, did he write De Kalb, Kalb, and not 
write La Fayette, Fayette? Colonel Higginson devoted the larger portion of his 
volume to times of peace, which, as the proverb says, have few historians. But 
then, as Colonel Higginson points out, “this may be more the fault of the his- 
torians than of the times.” Mr. Gilman not only paid no attention to detail in 
the matter of wars and battles, but he carefully avoided illustrations of carnage 
and human suffering. In this both Mr. Scudder and Colonel Higginson (in his 
last edition) might have followed him. Then we should have been spared the 
pictures of the “embattled farmers” firing at the fleeing British from behind 
stone walls. Pictures that convey no very exalted idea of the heroism of the 
“fathers” to the youthful intellect. 

To the historical mind of Dr. Green—and we agree with him—the essential 
points of a good history for the school-room are: “A careful selection of im- 
portant events and their narration in a direct, simple, but not childish style.” 
‘The story,” he adds, “should be told in an interesting manner, but concisely, 
and should be strictly accurate.” Colonel Higginson, it is needless to say, has left 
nothing to be desired in the matter of style, and when necessary he is wonderfully 
concise. Mr, Gilman and Mr. Scudder come not far behind, except that Mr. Scud- 
der is not always concise, and is often not clear, and Mr. Tillinghast has done as 
well as the nature of his work would permit. All of the first three are interesting. 
But are they accurate? Have the old errors been repeated ? 

Nearly all of the old books gave 1620 as the date of the introduction of negro 
slavery into the British North American colonies. Every one of our new books 
has this date right. But as to Sir Walter Raleigh, who, as Dr. Green points out, 
“never came to or saw any part of what is now the United States,” Mr. Gilman 
speaks of Gosnold as “one of those who had accompanied Raleigh to Virginia.” 
Colonel Higginson, although he does not say in so may words that Raleigh ever 
was here, yet he gives one to understand that such was the case, in the following 
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unguarded statement: “ They [potatoes and tobacco] are both said to have been 
made known through Sir Walter Raleigh; and it is said that when, after one of 
his voyages, he sat smoking,”’ etc. Dr.Green pointed out many other errors, but as 
they have nearly all been corrected in these new books, they need not detain us 
here. 

Let us now strike out for ourselves and see how these later historical writers 
have described two of the most wrongly described events in American history : 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, and the Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

On the 21st day of December, in the year of our Lord 1620, one or more 
of an exploring party that had left the M/ay/lower safe at anchor in or near Province- 
town harbor, set foot on ¢erra firma inside Plymouth harbor. This event our 
pious grandfathers began some time in the last century to celebrate as the ‘‘ Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims.” Unfortunately, the founders of “ Forefathers’ Day ” made 
some mistake in their mathematical calculations, and celebrated the 22d, a day on 
which the movements of the forefathers are absolutely unknown, instead of the 
21st, as they had intended. These are the plain unvarnished facts. How are 
they served up for the instruction of youth? Colonel Higginson says: “ They [the 
pilgrims] fixed on this as a good place for their settlement, and on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1620, they landed. A young girl named Mary Chilton is said to have 
been the very first to step on Plymouth Rock. But, before landing, they had held 
a meeting in the cabin of the A7/ayflower.”” As to Mary Chilton we do not deny that 


she was the first to step on the “ Rock,” but she didn’t do it on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1620, unless she could take a stride of more than twenty-four miles in length. 
Mr. Scudder’s account is too long to quote entire, but here is a fair, un-garbled ex- 
tract: “ Parties were sent out to explore the coast and the bay. The reports which 
they brought back led the whole company to return to the Mayflower and sail along 
the inside of the bay to a sheltered harbor, where they cast anchor. * * * Plym- 
outh, therefore, was the name which they gave to the settlement now formed. 


* * * A large rock * * * is pointed out as the spot upon which they are 


said to have landed. For more than a hundred years people have observed the 
twenty-second day of Decemberas the Landing of the Pilgrims ; of late the twenty- 
first has been the day. The year of the landing was 1620.” If this should con- 
vey any impression to the childish mind it would be that the M/ayflower was inside 
Plymouth harbor on the day of the “landing.” She arrived just five days later. 
Mr. Gilman has given the facts correctly enough, but Mr. Tillinghast has outdone 
even Dr. Green’s victims, as the following note to the first edition of ‘‘ Ploetz” will 
show. He says: “It is difficult to decide on the actual day of landing, as larger 
and smaller bands were coming and going from the ship for several days. The con- 
ventional date, Dec. 11, 0. s., or Dec. 21 (22), N. S., has been much disputed.” 
Some one pointed out the absurdity of this statement, which appeared in the second 
edition, as follows: ‘“ The date is disputed ; that of the whole body can hardly be 
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ascertained ; the landing of the first exploring party seems to-have taken place on 
Dec. 11, 0. s., or Dec. 21 (22), N. s. (confusion here also).”’ 

A vastly more important event in our history was the signing of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. Here are the facts—The Declaration was adopted on the 
4th of July, 1776. It was published with the authentication of the president and 
secretary. For some reason, not now known, it seemed desirable that the 
Declaration should be signed by all the members of Congress. This determination 
was taken on July 19, of the same year, when a copy was ordered to be fairly 
engraved on parchment. ‘This copy was signed on August 2, by fifty-four of the 
fifty-six persons whose names are now appended to it. Matthew Thornton, of New 
Hampshire, took his seat on the following November, and obtained permission to 
sign it ; and in 1781, the fifty-sixth signer—Thomas McKean, of Delaware—was 
given leave to affix his name to the precious document. Colonel Higginson, with 
his inimitable elegance of precision, says: “It was adopted July 4, 1776, 
though it was not signed until some weeks later.” Mr. Tillinghast, too, makes no 
mistakes. Mr. Gilman gives a sufficiently correct account of its adoption ; but 
also gives one to believe that the determination that all should sign it was then 
taken. In a “Chronological Table" on page 237 of Mr. Scudder’s book, we find 


these ominous words: “ Declaration of Independence signed July 4, 1776.” 
In order to make sure we turned te the text, and here is what was discovered : 
“ The Declaration was signed by John Hancock, of Massachusetts, President of 
Congress, and by fifty-five delegates from the thirteen colonies. Every man who 


signed it knew that if independence was not secured he was in peril of being hung 
as a rebel and traitor. * * * A great crowd was gathered before the State House 
in Philadelphia * * *. From the balcony the Declaration of Independence 
was read. * * * The 4th of July has ever since been celebrated as the 
birthday of the nation.” 

Thus there has been considerable improvement since 1872, but, as may be seen, 
there is still room for amendment so far as accuracy is concerned. And what is 
not as strictly accurate as the knowledge of the time permits, is surely not history, 


however clear, readable and attractive it may be. 
EDWARD CHANNING 
HARVARD COLLEGE, /an. 13, 1885 





ALEXANDER WILLIAM DONIPHAN 


In 1790, two years before Kentucky was severed from Virginia and admitted 
into the Union as a separate State, Joseph Doniphan and his wife migrated thither 
from Eastern Virginia and made for themselves a home in Mason County, on the 
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banks of the Ohio, and there, on the 9th of July, 1808, was born Alexander William, 
the youngest of their ten children. 

Joseph Doniphan died in 1813, and the boy fe!l to the sole care of his mother. 
In due time he was sent to the school of Richard Keene, a scholarly but eccentric 
Irishman, who prepared him for Augusta College, where, under the teachings of 
those eminent divines, Dr. Darbin and Dr. Bascom, he learned rapidly, and gradu- 
ated with distinction at the age of eighteen. 

He devoted the next year to miscellaneous reading, and then began the study 
of law. On being admitted to the bar in 1830, he moved to Lexington, Missouri, 
and began the practice of his. profession there. In 1833 he removed still farther 
west, to the village of Liberty, in Clay County, on the then verge of civilization, 
and there he continued to reside for thirty years, quickly winning for himself a 
foremost place among the lawyers of Missouri, by his eloquence, his forensic abil- 
ity, and his exalted character. 

These qualities, enhanced as they were by a singular charm of manner, made 
him very popular wherever he was known, and the pathway to political distinction 
and power lay temptingly before him; but office-holding had no attraction for 
Doniphan; the dull routine of legislation was always unspeakably irksome to him, and 
the devious ways of politicians he abhorred. It was, therefore, only during the excit- 
ing presidential canvass of 1836, and when the political storm of 1840 was sweep- 
ing over the country, and once again in the baleful year of 1854, when the border- 
land of Missouri was agitated by the passions provoked by the fierce conflict then 
waging between freedom and slavery for the possession of Kansas and the con- 
trol of the Union—that bloody prelude to the War of the Rebellion—that he ever 
consented to be a candidate before the people for a political office. On each of 
these occasions he was chosen, almost without opposition, to represent the people 
of Clay County in the General Assembly of Missouri. 

When Doniphan first went to Liberty, and for many years afterward, the neigh- 
boring post, Ft. Leavenworth, was an important military station, occupied by a con- 
siderable body of troops, whose officers were wont to make frequent visits to the 
hospitable homes of Clay County. Among these officers were Riley, Kearny, and 
Albert Sidney Johnston, with all of whom Doniphan formed friendly relations ; 
and it is, perhaps, to this fact, that he owed the early development of that martial 
disposition, which afterwards made him so conspicuous a figure in the war with 
Mexico. 

Men Were indeed quick to recognize his soldierly qualities, and he was already 
a brigadier-general in command of the 1st brigade of the State militia, when, in ° 
1838, the Governor of Missouri ordered out the militia of the western counties to 
drive the Mormons out of the State. In obedience to these orders, Doniphan 
marched with a part of his brigade to Far West, where the main body of the Mor- 
mons lay encamped under the command of Joe Smith, in person. The Mormon 
Prophet, seeing that resistance would be useless, acceded to Doniphan’s terms, 
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which were that the Mormons should give up their arms, surrender their leaders for 
trial, and quit the State forever. 

How ruthlessly these terms were enforced ; with what wanton cruelty the un- 
happy outcasts were driven from the land which they had subdued by their labors. 
and made fruitful by their toil, and what terrible scenes were enacted, Missourians 
blush to relate. In none of this shameful work, however, did Doniphan take part, 
but soldier-like he used all his influence as a man, and all his skill as a lawyer, to 
protect not only the misguided followers of the Prophet, but the Prophet himself, 
whose counsel he was, from the fury of foes whose religious zeal and virtuous in- 
dignation were greatly intensified by a very human desire to possess themselves 
without cost of the cultivated fields, with which the hard-working Mormons had 
gardened the prairie wilderness of Western Missouri. 

When, in 1846, war with Mexico was brought on by the annexation of Texas, 
the President of the United States at once decided, with statesmanlike prevision, to 
send into Northern Mexico a force competent to conquer and hold all that part of 
the Republic, while three armies under Wool, Taylor and Scott, were to approach 
the City of Mexico by converging lines, and there dictate the terms of peace. 

To carry this decision into effect, the President called upon Missouri for volun- 
teers, to rendezvous at Ft. Leavenworth, where Col. Stephen W. Kearny, who was 
already there with six companies of his regiment (the rst Dragoons), would organ- 
ize, and take command of the expedition. 

The hardy and adventurous young men of the Missouri frontier responded so 
eagerly to their country’s call, that within barely a month (on the 18th of June, 
1846) the 1st Regiment of Missouri Mounted Volunteers was organized at Ft. 
Leavenworth, with Doniphan as its colonel. 

This regiment, together with two companies of Missouri Infantry, one company 
ot Missouri Rangers, a battalion of Missouri Artillery, and six troops of United 
States Dragoons, aggregating 1,658 men, constituted “The Army of the West,” 
under command of Col. Stephen W. Kearny, U. S. Army. 

Orders to move were given without delay, and on the 26th of June the army 
took up its line of march. For nearly goo miles it moved under a summer sun, 
first through a treeless desert, and then over lofty mountain ranges, and then dis- 
persing the troops that had been gathered for the defence of Santa Fé, entered 
that ancient city and took peaceable possession of all New Mexico. 

On the 25th of September, Gen. Kearny, having turned over the command of 
the U. S. forces in New Mexico to Col. Doniphan, himself set out for California 
with several companies of his dragoons. Before leaving, however, he ordered 
Doniphan, at the urgent request of the Jatter, to move with his own regiment, and 
such other troops as could be spared from New Mexico, to the city of Chihuahua, 
and report there'to Gen. Wool, as soon as Col. Sterling Price, then on the march 
to New Mexico with another regiment of Missourians, should reach Santa Fé and 
relieve him (Doniphan). 
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Price reached Santa Fé early in October, but the movement to Chihuahua had 
been, meanwhile, unexpectedly delayed. For Gen. Kearny, having learned on 
his way to California that the Navajos (a warlike tribe on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains) were committing grievous depredations on the Mexican settle- 
ments in their vicinity, had sent back orders to Doniphan to reduce these savages 
to submission before moving southward. 

As winter was fast approaching, Doniphan set out at once with ‘a part of his 
regiment for the Navajo country. His line of march lay over an unknown and 
trackless mountain range, deep covered with snow. His men had neither winter 
clothing nor sufficient food ; his horses and mules, ill-fed and unused to the hard- 
ships of such a march, gave out by the way, and half of them perished. But, in 
spite of all these difficulties, he accomplished successfully the object of the expedi- 
tion, and returning to the valley of the Rio Grande, hastened the preparations for 
the march toward Central Mexico, where dangers were to be sought and honors to 
be won. 

By the 12th of December his force was all concentrated at Valverde, and on 
the 14th it began its memorable march. It consisted of Doniphan’s regiment, and 
one hundred and three men of Price’s regiment ; and was subsequently re-enforced 
by two batteries—125 men with ten pieces of artillery. 

They had to pass, almost at the very outset, through a dreary desert, through- 
out whose dreadful length of ninety miles, neither wood nor water was to be found. 
The weather, too, was bitter cold, and the men suffered terribly from hunger, thirst 
and frost. But fatigue and suffering were alike forgotten when, as the little column 
was about going into camp on Christmas Day, the cry ran through their ranks that 
the enemy was advancing. 

Doniphan quickly formed his line of battle, and awaited the attack. At this 
moment a Mexican officer, bearing a black flag, approached and summoned him to 
appear instantly before the Mexican General. “If you do not obey this order with- 
out delay,” said he, “ we will charge forthwith and give no quarter.” “ Charge and 
be damned,” was Doniphan’s prompt response. 

Ina few minutes the enemy advanced, opening fire when within four hundred 
yards of the Missourians. Doniphan had ordered his men to lie down and reserve 
their fire till the Mexicans were within sixty paces. The latter had already de- 
livered four volleys, when the Missourians rose with a yell, and poured a deadly 
fire into their ranks. In thirty minutes the Mexicans were put to flight, leaving 
sixty-three dead upon the field, and one hundred and fifty wounded. Not a single 

‘Missourian was killed. Seven were wounded. . 

In this battle of the Bracito (so called after the name of the stream on whose 
banks it was fought), about five hundred Missourians were engaged, the rest of them 
not reaching the field till the enemy had fled. The Mexicans were about twelve 
hundred strong, a part of them regulars. 

This victory so completely demoralized the Mexicans that they made no further 
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opposition to the American advance, and on the 27th of December Doniphan en- 
tered E] Paso. 

The Missourians were now far in the enemy’s country, three hundred and fifty 
miles from Santa Fé, and more than twelve hundred from Ft. Leavenworth. Chi- 
huahua was still two hundred and fifty distant, and between them and that city lay 
a wild and desolate region, through whose arid deserts and precipitous cafions they 
would have to toil, only to confront a greater danger, when upon emerging from 
them they would find themselves, all of a sudden, in the midst of a rich and 
populous country, where an army, many times more numerous, was already 
gathering to meet and drive them back into the desert, or utterly destroy them. 

Little, however, did Doniphan or his men fear dangers, or difficulties of any 
kind. He had been ordered to Chihuahua, and he meant to go there, despite the fact 
that he had now learned that Gen. Wool, to whom he had been ordered to report 
at that city; had turned southward with his army to reinforce Taylor, against whom 
Santa Anna was marching with an overwhelming force. If Wool was not in Chi- 
huahua, Chihuahua was nevertheless on the way to the spot where fighting was to 
be done, and that was the spot which Doniphan and his Missourians were eager to 
reach. 

He therefore hastened to make ready for an advance, while waiting for the 
artillery which Price had been ordered to push forward to him. On the 8th of 
February (1847) everything was in readiness, and on that day the Missourians— 
954 officers and men—moved out of El Paso. On:the 14th they entered a sandy 
desert through which they toiled sixty-five miles without finding a drop of water. 
A few days later they encountered another desert forty-five miles wide. *Their 
sufferings were terrible, and many of their horses and mules and oxen died of 
exhaustion. 

But all these difficulties were finally overcome, and on the 25th of February the 
little army saw before it the fertile fields in the midst of which the city of Chihua- 
hua rose. After two days’ rest it again advanced, but on Sunday (the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1847) Doniphan found himself, when within seventeen miles of the city, con- 
fronted by a largely superior force strongly posted and entrenched at the Pass of 
the Sacramento. 

He attacked without delay, and, after three hours of the hardest fighting, routed 
the Mexicans completely. In this battle nine hundred and twenty-four Missourians 
whipped over four thousand Mexicans. The latter left three hundred and ‘four 
dead upon the field, while their wounded amounted to nearly five hundred. They 
also lost all of their artillery and many wagons and large supplies of ammunition 
and subsistence. Only one Missourian was killed, and only eleven were wounded. 

This brilliant victory of the Sacramento laid the whole State of Chihuahua at 
the feet of the conqueror, and on the next day (March 1, 1847) Doniphan entered 
and took possession of its capital, an opulent city with 30,000 inhabitants. 

Here he was compelled to halt till he could obtain orders from Gen. Wool, to 
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whom he had been directed to report. To find that officer was his first duty. 
He accordingly dispatched fourteen volunteers, hardy and fearless men, in quest of 
Gen Wool. They left at once, and on the 2d of April found him at Saltillo, nearly 
seven hundred miles away. Wool ordered them to report to Gen. Taylor, and get 
their instructions from him. Taylor sent them back to Doniphan with orders to 
him to march forthwith to Saltillo. These orders Doniphan received on the 23d 
of April, and on the 25th the Missourians were on the march to Saltillo. On the 
21st of May they bivouacked near the battle-field of Buena Vista, and were re- 
viewed the next day by Gen. Wool. 

Col. Doniphan reported straightway to Gen. Taylor, and said that, though the 
term. of service of his men was about to expire, they greatly desired to serve under 
his command, and were ready to march anywhere that he might send them, no mat- 
ter how arduous the duty, or how distant the field of operations. 

Unfortunately for the Missourians’ hopes of glory, Taylor’s campaign was at 
an end, and there was nothing for his army to do but to hold the unresisting country 
which it had conquered, while awaiting the result of Scott’s advance upon the City 
of Mexico. Gen. Taylor, therefore, ordered Doniphan to march his command to 
Brazos Santiago, where it would take shipping for New Orleans. There the Mis- 
sourians were paid off, and honorably mustered out of the service, and thence they 
returned to their homes. 

At St. Louis they were given a public reception, on which occasion Missouri’s 
great Senator, Col. Benton, welcomed them back to the State in an eloquent speech, 
wherein, after recounting the chief incidents of their marvelous march, he said : 

“‘You arrive here to-day, absent one year, marching and fighting all the time, 
bringing trophies of cannon and standards from fields whose very names were un- 
known to you when you set out. Nobly and manfully have you made one of the 
most remarkable expeditions in history, worthy to be studied by statesmen, and 
showing what volunteer soldiers can do—for the crowning glory is that you were 
all volunteers, not a regular officer among you. If there had been one, with power 
to control you, you could never have done what you did.” 

Even Benton, far-sighted as he was, did not then perceive that this conquest of 
New Mexico was about to add to the territory of the Union over 500,000 square 
miles of soil, embracing all of California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah, and a part of Colorado, with their countless treasures of gold and silver. 

Laying aside his sword, Doniphan returned to Liberty, and resumed the prac- 
tice of law. Though often urged to take an active part in politics, he still shunned 
the cares of office, preferring the serene happiness of a home made dear to him by 
the presence of a wife to whom he was fondly attached, and of the two bright boys 
that had been born to them, to all the glittering baubles which ambition bestows 
on her devotees. 

Twice only has the gravity of public events drawn him out of his seclusion: 
once, as has been told, in 1854, when the struggle for Kansas was kindling the 
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flames of civil war, and again in 1861 when these flames were about to sweep over 
and desolate Missouri. 

No man in the States strove more earnestly than he to avert that great calamity, 
and in the Peace Convention at Washington (to which he was sent by the General 
Assembly as one of the Missouri Commissioners) he labored with such zeal and 
eloquence and ‘power as to command the respect and admiration of even that grave 
body of statesmen and patriots. 

From that convention he returned to Missouri satisfied that war was inevitable. 
When it came, he retired to his home, unwilling to take part in the horrible strife, 
and awaited the result in the deepest sorrow. 

He still lives (1884) in Western Missouri, a stately, manly figure, loved and 
honored by all who know him, for his vigorous intellect, his eloquence, his flashing 
wit, and genial humor, his splendid courage and kindly heart, his charming manners 
and his blameless life. 

Tuomas L. SNEAD 





A MEMENTO OF LEWIS AND CLARK’S EXPEDITION 


[The following advertisement by Charles Wilson Peale, appeared in the United States Gazette, 
printed at Philadelphia. ] 


Donation to Peale’s Museum, in the State House, March 1st, 1809. Part of the 
articles collected by Messrs. Lewis & Clark, viz. a complete dress of the Soux In- 
dians, chiefly composed of crow skins, singularly ornamented, one of the leggings 
belonging to this, is ornamented with stripes, indicating the number of scalps taken 
by the wearer, Hat, made by a Carsop woman near the Pacifick Ocean. Leggings, 
worn by the Pallotepallers, residing on Lewis’s River, west of the rocky mountain 
—Cap, such as are worn by the women on the plains of Columbia. A curious In- 
dian Pot, found in digging a well, at the Great Saline, near St. Gennevive, about 
seventeen feet below the surface of the earth. A large Buffaloe Mantle, worn by 
the Soux Indians—a smaller one, worn by the Crow Indians. Two very handsome 
Tobacco Pouches, made of otter skins, ornamented with porcupine quills, &c. of the 
Soux tribe. Another from the Ioway’s. Do. from the Foxes. A handsome belt, 
from the Winnebagou’s. A great variety of Wampum, some of which indicating 
peace or war—the choice of either—desire of retaliation for injuries received—a 
desire of accommodation, &c. Tobacco Pouch, of otter skin, sent to the party by 
the Socks. Moccosins, worn by the Otoe’s. A piece of white Buffaloe’s skin, from 
the Missouri. <A great quantity of Arrows from the different tribes of Soux. A 
handsome Soux Garter. Two ornaments, worn round the neck, by the natives of 
the plains of Columbia. Amulets taken from the shields of the Blackfoot nation 
of Indians, and others, presented to the party by themselves. Roots, such as are 
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eaten by the inhabitants of Columbia Plains, and some bread made with them. The 
first were received the 24th of June, 1806, Neeshneparcooh, the great chief of the 
Portolapallers, as an emblem of the poverty of his nation, which he described in a 
very pathetick manner. A Bag made of grass, by the Pishquilpahs’s, on the Co- 
lumbia river ; another used as a Water Cup, of the same materials. A Cap of the 
same. A Spanish Dollar received from the Pallotepaller’s, a nation inhabiting Lewis’s 
river, who had never previously seen white men. Stone spear-points from the 
natives inhabiting the rocky mountains. Two silver medals of George the Third, 
received from the Foxe’s, and one from the Sooks or Saukeys. A variety of Pipes, 
or Calumets, from the following nations: four from the Souxs, of the following 
tribes, Yankton, Peton, 1200 miles up the Missouri, Sharone, 1400 miles, and Da- 
coto’s; one from the Puount, called Winebagou’s—one of the Fox nation—three 
from the Saukes—two from the loways—one presented by White Pigeon—— 
one made by the Soux, besides a number of other articles, sent at various times by 
them and some minerals, &c. 
All the above presented by Gov. Meriweather Lewis, and Gen. William Clark. 
PETERSFIELD 





THE TORY POSTMASTER OF THE REVOLUTION 


A short time prior to the dismissal of Dr. Franklin from the Colonial Postmas- 
ter-Generalship, while he was in England, in the winter of 1772-1773, Hugh Finlay, 
an Englishman, was sent to this country by the Right Honorable Henry Frederick 
Thynne, His Majesty’s Postmaster-General, to inspect the American post-offices, 
and report to the English Government on their condition. This movement ap- 
pears to have been without the knowledge of Dr. Franklin, and was undoubtedly 
the preliminary step toward his removal from office, as the inspector himself soon 
received the appointment as Franklin’s successor. The journal of Inspector Fin- 
lay during his travels through the colonies sharply criticises the conduct of Post- 
office affairs, and reflects constantly and seriously upon the management of Frank- 
lin, whose displacement, January 31, 1774, created intense excitement throughout 
America. The patriotic colonists regarded the act with dismay, predicting that if 
“ creatures of the ministry” were to be made the postmasters of this country, there 
would be no longer any safety in trusting letters to the mails, Private arrange- 
ments were at once entered into for carrying letters, and continued until the Con- 
tinental Congress took action in the matter,in 1775. It is interesting to note that 
from the hour of Dr. Franklin’s dismissal, the American Post-office never again 
contributed a farthing to the British Treasury. 

Hugh Finlay remained in the Postmastership, nominally, until 1782, and prob- 
ably until the establishment of peace, although he was powerless to conduct postal 
affairs outside the British lines. His journal describes his visit to Canada in the 
summer of 1773, and his return by way of New Hampshire to Boston, and thence 
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to New York in the autumn of same year. October 26th, he was at Providence, and 
says: “ The post route now crosses five ferries between Naragansett and Provi- 
dence (two of them dangerous in winter).” At New London, 7th of November, 
he says: “the road is one continued bed of rocks, and very hilly.” November 11th, 
he says: “ Finding it would be convenient to have an hour’s conversation with the 
Western rider, I set out for Saybrook, and arrived there about two o'clock. I 
found the road pretty good from the rope-ferry, where I found old Herd (Hurd), 
the Western rider, waiting Mumford’s arrival ; he had been here three hours ; it is 
very uncustomary for the riders to be detained at this season, but I conclude he 
finds it impossible to pass at the Rhode Island ferries, from high contrary winds. 
This man Herd (Hurd), at 72, is strong and robust; he ‘has been in the service 
forty-six years ; he pretends that he makes nothing by it, and says ‘he will give it 
up—that at present he only rides for his health’s sake, which induces him to keep 
it.’ It is well known that he has made an estate by his riding, and, it is said, in the 
following way: Way-letters he makes his own perquisite, or rather, he has done 
so in former times. At present each office checks him a little. He does much 
business on the road on commission ; he is a publick carrier, and loads his horse 
with merchandise for people living in his route ; he receives cash and carry’s money 
backwards and forwards, takes care of return’d horses, and in short refuses no busi- 
ness however it may affect his speed as post.” 

At New Haven, Finlay writes : “It is a large flourishing Sea Port Town. Went 
to the Post-Office (Christopher Kilby, postmaster). Examined his books: ques- 
tioned him and found that he understands his business thoroughly ; he laments 
that he cannot put the Acts of Parliament in force. * * * He complains much 
of the Post riders ; says they come loaded with bundles, packages, boxes, canisters, 
&c—every package has a letter affixed to it, which the rider claims as his own prop- 
erty and perquisite : nay sometimes a small bundle of chips, straw or old paper ac- 
companying a seal’d packet or large letter, and the riders insist that such letters are 
‘exempted from postage. The riders have told Mr. Kilby that the Devil might ride 
for them if these way letters and packets were to be taken from them. In short 
they come so loaded that it is impossible for them to come in time. The Port- 
manteaus seldom come locked : the consequence is that the riders stuff them with 
bundles of shoes, stockings, canisters, money or anything they get to carry, which 
tears the Portmanteaus, and rubs the letters to pieces—this should be prevented 
by locking the mails.” — Journal kept by Hugh Finlay. 





SIGNATURES TO THE PEACE TREATY OF 1764 


THE SENECAS WITH SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 


General Gage, writing from New York to the Earl of Halifax, on the 14th of 
April, 1764, said: ‘‘ Since closing the Mail, I have received letters from Sir Will- 
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liam Johnson to acquaint me that the Chenusios and many Senecas had been with 
him several days, and after considering the terms of Peace demanded, they had at 
length agreed to them beyond his expectation. For bis Majesty’s particular infor- 
‘mation, I transmit your lordship herewith a copy of these ‘ Preliminary Articles,’ 
forwarded to me by Sir W’m Johnson, who also adds, that they show an apparent 
eagerness, as do all the rest of the Five Nations who were present, to go against our 
Enemies.”—Mew York Col. Doc. VII. 621-623. 

The accompanying fac-simile of the signatures to these “ Preliminary Articles of 
Peace, Friendship and Alliance” between the Senecas and Sir William Johnson, 
which were forwarded to the Earl of Halifax by General Gage, as stated in the 
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above letter, has recently been traced for the first time from the original document 
now in the British office at London, and through the courtesy of General C. W. Dar- 
ling, of the Oneida Historical Society, is presented to the readers of the Magazine. 
It is of special interest in connection with subsequent events, some of which are 
revealed through the letter of Hon. James Duane to Governor Clinton, published 
in the Department of Original Documents. 





THE SWEETS OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


The search for knowledge is in itself compensating. The way to almost every 
other good is simply troublesome, and the recompense in the end. But study is a 
joy from the beginning, onward and forever. With what genuine delight the scholar 
turns every new leaf! What variety and wealth and freshness ever waiting to be 
garnered. Other artisans do but practice on what they have learned, running in 
the same groove to weariness. The scholar continues to find that which is fresh 
and attractive. Other labors require recreation ; the labors of the scholar are his 
perfect recreatior. 

There is no one subject at the present time eliciting more universal attention 
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than that of history. It is commonly defined the sum of human events, and yet it 
is much more. It lies at the root of all science, and is the first distinct product of 
man’s spiritual nature, his earliest expression of what is called thought. There 
has never been a nation or tribe so rude that it has not attempted history in some 
form, even though it had not arithmetic enough to count time. History has been en- 
graved on stone, wrought into wood and ivory, manufactured from clay, built into 
pyramids and palaces, written with quipo-threads, with feather pictures, and with 
wampum belts, and preserved in earth mounds, and in monumental stone-heaps. 
The talent for history is the birthright of all. It is, indeed, our chief inheritance. 
In a certain sense every individual is a historian, Our very speech is curiously 
historical How few persons we meet as we pass along the journey of life who in 
talking do not narrate? It is not that they necessarily impart what they have had 
in their minds, but they disclose what they have experienced or seen, which is no 
small nor trifling matter. Deprived of the story, how soon the stream of conver- 
sation begins to languish, even among the wisest! We are all constantly enacting 
history. In our every-day language we recite history. Our intellects are stored 
with history. For, strictly speaking, all knowledge is recorded experience. Memory 
is but the treasury house of annals. 

Study, and especially historical study, opens to us a thousand avenues of pas- 
time and of happiness. If we would climb to an enviable place in scholarship, 
persistence, the twin companion of study, will assist materially in the achievement. 
The clouds shed not their rain in floods but in drops ; we are never rich, or great, 
or learned all at once, though gently and by successive steps the most dizzy heights 
may be reached. Study may be made the whole business of a life; or a part of 
each day may be assigned to the sweet pleasure. Three hundred and sixty-five 
hours in a year devoted to the accumulation of historical knowledge could not 
fail to bring with it bountiful results. It is a notable fact that the heaviest or sever- 
est subjects of thought are the least exhausting to the thinker. This may be a 
singular paradox, but it is established through the philosophy of mind and the ex- 
perience of every true learner. Mathematicians, theologians, and metaphysicians, 
as well as historians, have, as a rule, been able to endure more unremitting and 
protracted labor, with less harmful results, than poets and novelists. Isaac New- 
ton could spend twice as many hours of the day, for months in succession, in the 
profoundest problems of pure mathematics as Walter Scott could give to the com- 
position of what is called light reading. One of our modern historians has been 
known to devote to close study and composition from ten to twelve hours per 
day on an average for eighteen months in succession, and suffer no injury what 
ever. Many great students have been accustomed when fatigued with the labor of 
deep rreaches, or exhausted by a continuous train of thought on any one sub- 
ject, to relax the mind with geometrical problems. 

The study of history is absorbing; it comforts the lonely, it is a safeguard 
against lassitude, it drowns grief. For the young men and women in our schools 
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and colleges its usefulness can never be over-estimated or its practical results ade- 
quately measured. Dr. Franklin traced his successful career to Cotton Mather’s 
essays, which fell into his hands when a boy. Cicero tells us how his eloquence 
caught inspiration from a constant study of the Latin and Grecian poetry. Pompey 
never undertook any considerable enterprise without concentrating his thoughts 
upon the character of Achilles in the first Iliad; although he acknowledged that 
the enthusiasm he caught came rather from the poet than the hero. Bossuet, 
before composing a funeral oration, always retired for several days to his study 
and pored over the pages of Homer. Cobbett, at eleven, bought Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, and it produced what he called “a birth of intellect.” An odd 
volume of Racine, picked up at a stall on the quay, made a poet of Toulon. 
Original thinkers are the most ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to history, 
and to the wisdom which has been hived in books through all decades of the past. 
The sensation of well-directed study—particularly that of history—is in almost 
every instance one of rapture. And this rapture or enthusiasm is within the reach 
of every one who acquires the taste, and will cultivate continuity of attention and 
the art of reading for the best possible results. We have been truly told “ The 
greatest genius is he who consumes the most knowledge and converts it into 
mind.” 
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Cowxoy.—Now applied exclusively to west- 
ern herdsmen, but originally to the Tory parti- 
sans of Westchester County, New York, during 
the Revolution, and in 1861 to semi-secessionists 
in New England. 

CRAWFISH.—To retire, gracefully or other- 
wise, to “back out.” Evidently derived from 
the habit of the crawfish, which, when attacked 
on land, walks backward, with its biting claws 
raiscd before it for defense. 

CrépIT MOosILieR.—The name by which 
‘* The Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency” was popu- 
larly known. This corporation was in brief a 
construction company for the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Banks of Crédit Mobilier in France 
are designed to aid all industrial enterprises, 
hence the adoption of the phrase in the present 
case. The scandal with which it is connected 
in this country occurred during the 42d Con- 
gress, and several members of the House were 
charged with having been improperly influenced 
by representatives of the company. Except in 
the cases of two (both of whom died within 
three months after the vote of censure was 
passed upon them), the charges were not 
sustained by the House. 

Crow.—‘‘ To eat crow” means to recant, or 
to humiliate oneself. To ‘eat dirt” is nearly 
equivalent. The story from which the phrase is 
drawn recites that an American who crossed 
the Niagara River to shoot on an Englishman’s 
land, was caught by the proprietor just after he 
had shot a crow, and was compelled on peril of 
his life to eat the bird. ‘‘I kin eat crow, but I 
don’t hanker arter it,” was his comment when 
twitted about the occurrence afterward. 


DEMocRATS,—Democratic-Republican is the 
full official designation of this great party. It 
was by a suggestive coincidence, originally, and 
until 1828-30, known as the Republican Party, 


but affiliating at that time with the Democratic 
faction it assumed the compound title which it 
still claims. The party overthrew the Federal- 
ists in 1800, electing Jefferson to the Presidency, 
and remained in power until 1848, when it was 
defeated by the Whigs and Free-Soilers. (See 
Republicans.) 

Dirt.—‘“‘ To eat dirt” is to retract or ‘‘ eat 
humble pie.” 

ELECTORAL CoMMISSION.—In order to decide 
between disputed election returns sent from 
Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina, 
during the Presidential campaign of 1876, a 
special tribunal was created by Congress, January 
2oth, 1877, under the above title. As appointed 
by Congress, it consisted of four Justices of the 
Supreme Court (2 Republicans and 2 Demo- 
crats), five Senators (3 Rep., 2 Dem.), and five 
Representatives (2 Reps., 3 Dem.). The four 
Justices were directed to select a fifth, whose 
district was specified, though he was not named. 
The Hon. David Davis, of Illinois, would, in 
the natural order, have been chosen, and upon 
his vote in the commission the Democrats confi- 
dently counted. Just as the commission was 
organized, however (January 25th, 1877), Judge 
Davis was elected to the United States Senate, 
and thereby disqualified from serving on the 
Commission. The eligible Justices were all 
Republicans, and the Hon. Joseph P. Bradley 
was chosen. Upon him, therefore, fell the 
weighty responsibility of the casting-vote on mat- 
ters which the National Congress had confessed 
itself unable to decide, and which threatened to 
precipitate a civil war. It is impracticable here 
to give a detailed account of what followed. A 
good summary will be found in ‘‘ Lalor’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science,” and the proceedings 
are published in full in the ‘*‘ Congressicnal Rec- 
ord,” Part IV., Vol. V., 1877. In brief, the 
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Commission decided that it could not go behind 
the Governor's certificate in the cases submitted. 
This rule of procedure was so worded, however, 
that a majority (Republican) of the commission- 
ers held that in the case of Oregon, where the 
Governor had certified incorrectly, it (the Com- 
mission) was competent to correct the certificate 
in accordance with the laws of the State. This 
ruling gave Mr. Hayes, the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, a majority of one vote in the 
Electoral College ‘(see Electors), he receiving 
185, while Mr. Tilden, the Democratic candi- 
date, received 184. 

ELEcTors.—The President is not chosen by 
a direct vote of the people. The voters of each 
State choose as many “ electors " asthe State has 
representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
These meet and vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent under certain constitutional restrictions. 
Collectively, these electors are known as ‘“‘ the 
Electoral College,” though this term is not rec- 
ognized as an official designation in the Con- 
stitution, and was not used even informally 
until about 1821. Many of the clearest-headed 
statesmen now living believe that a direct vote 


would more fairly represent the popular will. 
FavoriTE Son.—This phrase became so com- 

mon, used in reference to local or State poli- 

ticians that the ation at last made it the text 


for an editorial article so severely satirical that 
**favorite sons” have not been so numerous 
since its publication. 

FEDERALISTS.—The Federalists grew out of a 
wing of the colonial Whig party which advoca- 
ted a concentration of power in a general gov 
ernment. Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison and John Jay were among its lead- 
ers, and jointly wrote a once famous series of 
essays, which were published in the ‘‘ Federal- 
ist” over the common nom de plume of ‘* Pub- 
lius.” Washington was the acknowledged head 
of the party, and its power was not broken 
until the Presidential election of 1800, when 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr were elected 
by the then Republicans, defeating the Federal- 
ist candidates, John Adams and C. C. Pinck- 
ney.. By 1820 the party may be said to have 
been practically out cf the political race, though 
its traditions were proudly cherished for many 
years afterwards, Its membership mostly fell 
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back upon the name of ‘‘ Whig” (g. v.) for a 
party designation. During the civil war the 
Union troops were sometimes called ‘* Feder- 
als.” 

FENCE.—To be ‘‘on the fence”’ in politics is 
to be neutral as regards the opposing parties. 

F, F. Vs.—A satirical abbreviation of ‘‘First 
Families of Virginia,” and applied generally to 
what was known as the Southern aristocracy. 
The abbreviation was of Northern origin. N 

FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY OR FiGHT.—An allitera- - 
tive rallying cry which had a great run in 1824,, 
when the location of the Northwestern bound- 
ary was in dispute with Great Britain. On the 
strength of a former treaty with Russia, it was 
held that our northwestern territory should ex- 
tend to the parallel of 54° 40’, but a compromise 
was effected in 1846, by the extension of the 
49th parallel to Puget Sound. 

FILIBUSTER.—To obstruct legislative action 
by calling for the yeas and nays, and the like, in 
order to gain time. The original is the Spanish 
word fliboti, a pirate, and the parliamentary 
meaning implies a disposition to override regular 
rules. Filibustering is usually practiced by the 
minority in order to tire out the majority. 

FIRE-EATER.—A bitter Southern partisan. It 
came into use during the early anti-slavery days, 
and is of frequent occurrence in the journals 
of that time: It is equivalent to Bourbon (g. v.), 
but probably of earlier origin. 

FREE SOILERS.—The party began to show 
strength in 1848, with the avowed purpose of 
restricting slavery to its then existing limits. It 
was preceded and grew out of the ‘‘ Liberty 
Party,” which never developed much strength, 
and in 1853 was merged in the Republican 
party. 

Fuss AND FEATHERS.—An army nickname of 
General Winfield Scott, subsequently applied to 
him by his political opponents when he ran for 
the presidency in 1852. 

GERRYMANDER.—*‘ To gerrymander ” a State 
is to arrange its political subdivisions so that 
in an election one party shall have an advantage 
over another. The term. is derived from the 
name of Governor Gerry of Massachusetts, who in 
1811 signed a bill readjusting the representative 
districts so as to favor the Democrats and 
weaken the Federalists, although the last named 
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party polled nearly two-thirds of the votes cast. 
A fancied resemblance of a map of the districts 
thus treated led Stuart, the painter, to add a 
few lines with his pencil, and say to Mr. Rus- 
sell, editor of the Boston Sentinel, ‘‘ That will 
do for a Salamander.” Russell glanced at it: 
‘‘Salamander?” said he, ‘‘Call it a Gerry- 
mander!” The epithet took at once and became 
a Federalist war cry, the map caricature being 
published as a campaign document. It is 
worthy of note that the word recently found 
its way into. English journalism, but of course 
the American spelling was not to be accepted, 
and it appeared as ‘‘Jerrimander.” The Spec- 
tator of August 16, 1884, however, made the cor- 
rection, but did not tell the story as above. 

‘*GIVE ’EM JESSIE.”—A party war cry cur- 
rent in the Presidential campaign of 1856. Fre- 
mont, the Republican candidate, had fifteen 
years before made a runaway match with Jessie, 
daughter of Thomas H. Benton, and the popu- 
lar favor with which runaway matches are apt to 
be regarded was made much of in this case, the 
lady’s name being freely used in song and story 
by her husband’s political supporters. 


GOLDEN CIRCLE, KNIGHTS OF.—An organi- 
zation formed among ‘‘ Copperheads”’ (g. v.) at 
the North during the Civil War, to aid in the 
rescue of Confederate prisoners held by the 


United States. Also one of the alleged names 
of the Ku Klux Klan 

GRANGERS.—‘‘ The Patrons of Husbandry.” 
A secret society, nominally non-political, but 
really taking a hand in politics when occa- 
sion offers to favor agricultural interests. It is 
numerically strong. and extends throughout the 
United States. 

GREENBACK.—The term was at first applied 
to the issues of United States notes which bore 
on the reverse side a device printed in green ink 
to prevent counterfeiting by photography. The 
Greenback Labor Party is one which advocates 
a currency based in general terms upon the Na- 
tional credit and authority without the security of 
a specie reserve. 

HALF-BREED. — Originally in its political 
sense a derisive nickname applied to certain Re- 
publicans of New York, who wavered in their 
party allegiance during the fight over the United 
States Senatorship in 1881. 
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HARD CrDER CAMPAIGN.—See Tippecanoe, 
etc. 

Harps.—‘‘ Hards” and ‘‘softs,” or ‘‘ hard 
shells’? and ‘‘ soft shells,” are terms which are 
freely used in a variety of political connections, 
but the earliest conspicuous instance was in 
1854, when the Hunkers took the name of 
‘* Hards,” and their opponents, the ‘‘ Barnburn- 
ers,” that of ‘‘Softs.” Originally sects of the 
Baptist denomination were termed ‘‘ hard shells” 
and ‘‘soft shells,” by their unregenerate critics, 
the simile being drawn from the crab in its 
different states of existence. 

HARRY OF THE WEST. —Henry Clay. 

HAY-WARD, or ‘* Hay-warden,” a township 
officer whose duty it is to impound stray cattle 
and feed them until they are redeemed by their 
owners. The word undoubtedly came over 
with the early colonists, since it is found in old 
English records, and is allied to ‘* hedge-ward,” 
‘* fence-ward,” etc. It sometimes occurs as 
‘*ha-ward.”” An absurd derivation has obtained 
some currency to the effect that this official gets 
his title from driving the cattle hayward, t.¢., in 
the direction of hay. 

HEELERS.—The followers or henchmen of a 
politician or of a party. The term always car- 
ries a contemptuous significance. See ‘‘ Boys.” 

HIGH M!NDED FEDERALISTS. —A derisive term 
applied in 1820 to a few Federalists who sup- 
ported Gov. Clinton, and were laughed at for 
their frequent use of the phrase ‘‘ high-minded.” 

HUNKERS, or Old Hunkers, derived from the 
Dutch honk (home). A local political term 
originating in New York in 1844 to designate the 
Conservative Democrats as opposed to the Young 
Democracy or ‘‘ Barnburners” (g. v.) 

Hickory.—The hickory was adopted as the 
emblematic tree of the Democratic party during 
the Jackson campaign of 1828. Jackson’s mili- 
tary and political nickname was ‘‘ Old Hickory” 
(7. v.), and for many years no flag-pole was rec- 
ognized as truly Democratic unless it was of 
hickory. 

KEARNYITES. — Followers of one Dennis 
Kearny, a Communist, who a few years since 
commanded quite a strong faction among dis- 
contented working men. For atime he made 
his headquarters in what were known as the 
‘*Sand Lots,” near San Francisco. 
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KickER.—One who revolts against party dis- 
cipline—kicks over the traces, as it were. 

Know NorTHINGS.—-A secondary phase of 
the ‘‘ American Party” (g. v.), organized in New 
York in 1853, by E. Z. C. Judson, better known 
as ‘‘ Ned Buntline.” Members of the party 
answered all questions concerning it with the 
response, ‘‘I don’t know,” whence the popular 
name. The secret name is said to have been 
**The Sons of '76.” “he cardinal principle of 
the society was that ‘‘ Americans must rule 
America.” After some notable successes at the 
polls, the society went to pieces, owing to the 
extreme measures proposed by its leaders. These 
declared war to the hilt against Roman Catholics, 
advocated the repeal of all naturalization laws, 
and reserved all offices for native-born Ameri- 
cans. It did not altogether disappear from na- 
tional politics until 1860. A curious local mean- 
ing is found in Massachusetts, where the cross- 
ing of two railroads at grade 1s termed a ‘‘ Know 
Nothing.” The name was applied in conse- 
quence of a railroad accident which occurred 
just before the election of Gov. Gardner, in 
1854. He was the Know Nothing candidate, 


and his first official act was to secure the passage 


of a law requiring all trains to stop before 
reaching such a crossing. 

Ku Ktiux KLAN.—A secret association of 
Southerners formed shortly after the war. It 
was otherwise known as ‘‘ The Invisible Em- 
pire,” as ‘‘ The Knights of the White Camellia,” 
**Of the Golden Circle,” and a score of other 
names. It is said on good authority (See Century 
Magazine, July. 1884) to have been originally 
organized bya few young men for amusement 
during the period of stagnation after the close of 
hostilities. It soon, however, outgrew the de- 
sign of its founders, branches being established 
all over the South, and its political influence be- 
coming almost absolute. That it was directly 
and indirectly chargeable with outrages against 
settlers from the North, and against negroes, 
is not to be denied, but it is also believed 
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that it was largely instrumental in preserv- 
ing order during a period when lawlessness 
was rife at the South, The name was an 
alliterative corruption of the Greek xuxdos 
(a circle), the ‘‘Klan” being added to en- 
hance the strange jingle of consonants. The 
Southern negroes, who lived in mortal terror of 
the ‘‘ Klan,” believed that the name was asso- 
ciated with certain audible ‘‘ clucks,” by means 
of which signals were supposed to be inter- 
changed during midnight raids) The Ku Klux 
Klan was founded in June, 1866, and it was 
nominally disbanded by its presiding ‘* Grand 
Wizard” in February, 1869. Ku Klux raids 
were common, however, for several years after 
that date. 

LIBERAL.—This term acquired its recent 
significance from a movement headed by Carl 
Schurz in Missouri, in 1870, and resulting in a 
division of the local Republicans into ‘‘ Liberals” 
and ‘‘ Radicals,” the latter being equivalent to 
‘‘Stalwart” as more recently used. It is also 
used in combination with other party names. 

LEwIsITEs.—A local New York term applied 
to the supporters of Morgan Lewis, who was 
governor in 1804. It was the ‘‘ swell” party of 
the day. 

Lossy.—Lobbyists are persons who frequent 
the approaches to legislative halls and seek to 
influence legislation by ‘‘ lobbying,” which may 
mean mere argument or absolute bribery. The 
lobby is also called the ‘* Third House.” 

LITTLE GIANT.—A nickname for Stephen A. 
Douglas, who was small of stature, but of great 
intellect. When he was nominated for the 
Presidency in 1859, campaign clubs, calling them- 
selves ‘‘ Little Giant,” were organized and uni- 
formed after the manner of the ‘‘ Wideawakes.”’ 
(g.v.). 

LittLtE Mac.—The army nickname of 
General George B. McClelland. It became con- 
spicuous politically when he was the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1864. 

CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOSTON POST-OFFICE—This is to 
give Notice, that when the Street Door 
is shut, and no Light Candle and Lan- 
thorn i$ seen hanging up in the Post- 
office Entry at Boston on the Post nights 
coming in: Then all persons concerned 
may be assured without knocking or in- 
quiring, that there is no Post yet come 
in; and before Candle lighting if no 
Post be come in ; The same is to be seen 
on a little Board hanging out at the Post- 
Office Window. Zhe Boston News Letter, 
March 22, 1708 W. K. 


EARLY STAGE TRAVELING. 
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Phitaleiphia STAGE-WAGGON,und New-York 


TAGE BOAT performs cheir Stages twicea Week 


JOHN BU TLER, with his wag- 


ion, fers ouc on Mondays from his Houle, ar che Sign 
of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberty ally, and drives the 
mp to Trenton Ferry. when Francis Holman mecca 
int, and proceeds on Tuefday to Brunfwick, and oe ale 
n 
Fearaasol, he oskes them tothe New Blazing-Star co 
acob.Fitzrandolph’s the fameday, where Rubin Firzran- 
dolph, with aboar well firred, will receive them, and 
takethcem ro New-York that night. John Butler rerurne 
fng to Pbiladelpnia on Tuefday with the pa rs and 
goods delivered to him by Francis Holman, will ogain fer 
out for Trencon Ferry on Thurfday, and Francis Holman, 
&c. will carry his paflengers and goods, with the fame ese 
pedition as above to New-York, Thee. 


[From the Pennsylvania Fournal, May 24, 1759] 
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EARLY POST-RIDING—The Pennsyl- 
vania Journal of January 31, 1760, con- 
tains the following: “Notice is hereby 
given, that I, John Cisty, being employed 
by a number, of Gentlemen, intend to 
ride as a Messenger between Baltimore- 
Town in Maryland, and Philadelphia, 
once a Fortnight during the Winter, and 


once a Week in the Summer. Any Gen- 
tleman having letters to send then, by 
leaving them at the London Coffee 
House, may depend they shall be called 
for, by their humble servant, 

John Cisty.” 


HaAmBurG, N.J. M. M. L. 


‘THE HISTORICAL SLIPPER OF GOLD 
—The Earl of Carnarvon, late Colonial 
Secretary of Great Britain, recently sent 
to William L. Stone a tiny gold slipper 
that was worn by his great aunt, Lady 
Harriet Ackland, on her watch guard, 
while traveling with Burgoyne’s army 
prior to his surrender at Saratoga. The 
note accompanying the gift, referring to 
Mr. Stone’s memoir of Lady Ackland, 
said: “It is a matter of no uncommon 
pleasure to me to see my family history 
thus preserved and valued on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It renews a feeling 
that very often comes across me, that 
the identity and sympathies of race re- 
main wholly untouched by a hundred 
years of separation—perhaps are all the 
stronger for the nominal differences. 
Last year when I was in America, I only 
felt that I was in another and distant 
part of England.” 


SLAVERY IN PENNSYLVANIA—An ad- 
vertisement in the Pennsylvania Journal 
of September 27, 1759, reads as follows: 
“ Run away, about five weeks ago, from 
the subscriber, living in Elfrey’s Alley, 
in this City; a servant Girl, named Eliz- 
abeth Friedrickon, ahout twelve years 
of Age. She had ascald Head, but lately 
cured. Had on a black quilted Petti- 
coat, pieced at the Hips with blue:stuff, 
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a coarse shift and is bare footed. _Who- 
ever takes up and secures said servant 
Girl, or brings her to her master, shall 
have fifty shillings Reward, and reason- 
able charges paid by Michael Milder- 
berger. 

N. B. The said Michael Milder- 
berger and his wife is now lying in Goal, 
and can’t get their Liberty till the Girl’s 
return, the neighbours pretending that 
he and his wife hath murdered her.”’ 

HamBur, N. J. M. M. L. 


SLAVES TO SELL. 


A RD and tobe fold % 
j 0 SEPH MARKS 
4 Choice pore of Negro 


Pm se Alfo mmfcovade juzar. 


mda parcell of fine cambricks, elcar lawns, 


owered lawns, en; Irifo linnens. ¢7°¢. 
- jure. 


oo &. 
[Pennsylvania Fournal, Fune 8, 1758.] 

JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS IN COLONIAL 
pays—Garrat Noel, Bookseller, next 
Door to the Merchants Coffee House, 
has imported in the last Ships from Lon- 
don, a variety of Books, Paper, Cutlery, 
etc., etc. And what should not be for- 
got, a very large Parcel of Mr. New- 
berry’s beautiful gilt Picture Books, for 
the Entertainment of his old Friends the 
pretty Masters and Misses of New York, 
at Christmas and New Year:— Amongst 
them they will find 

The History of Giles Gingerbread, 
Esq. 

The History of Goody Two Shoes. 

Nurse Trueloves Christmas Box and 
New Years Gift. 

The Easter, Whitsuntide, and Valen- 
tine Gifts. 

The Fairing, or Golden Toy. 

The Little Lottery Book. 

Be Merry and Wise. 

Master Tommy Trapwits Jests. 

Poems for Children Six Feet High. 


NOTES 


Royal Primmer, Royal Battledore, 
&c. &c. &c. 
New York Journal, Dec. 20, 1766 


PETERSFIELD 


DREss OF COLUMBUS—AImost all the 
pictures which represent Columbus, put 
him in a court dress, which he probably 
never saw, for it was not worn till long 
afterwards. A Spanish artist, Lizcano, 
in his meeting between Charles and Pi- 
zarro in 1529, given in a Spanish paper, 
and copied into the New York Graphic 
of September 13, 1881, shows a curious 
mistake. At that time Charles was only 
thirty years of age, while Pizarro was a 
man of more than fifty. The picture 
represents Charles as about sixty, and 
the other as about forty. 

Charles was a Fleming by birth and 
education. He came to Spain with a 
retinue of Flemings, in scarlet, which 
struck the poor Spaniards, and in deri- 
sion they called the tall red birds Fila- 
mencoes, by which they are sti!l known. 

}.4 8 


JERSEY PEACHES—A Letter from the 
back part of Elizabeth Town, greatly 
laments the extreme Cold Weather of 
all last week, and particularly Monday 
night last was said to be the coldest 
that was ever known at this season. 
The ice in many places was a full inch 
thick ; and the great Peach Orchard 
belonging to Mr. Miller of that Borough, 
consisting of upwards of 11,000 fine 
Trees, being then in full Bloom, were 
entirely blasted for this year, and above 
100 pounds damage to its owner. And 
indeed it is thought the Peaches are 
universally gone this way. Mew York 
Gazette, April 24, 1769 

PETERSFIELD 
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CHARGE AGAINST MONTCALM — An 
article in the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review, 1884, entitled “-Me- 
morials of the Merivale Family,” begins 
as follows :. “Some account of a small 
volume of memorials of the Merivale 
family may, perhaps, not be uninterest- 
ing to a larger circle of readers than that 
of the relatives and friends to whom the 
record is addressed. The _ narrative, 
extending over nearly a century and a 
half, contains, like almost all similar 
compilations, many curious notices of 
events, of characters, and of manners. 
Perhaps not one among a hundred his- 
torians, annalists, and memoir writers, 
has mentioned a circumstance or rumor 
of which Mr. Samuel Merivale is remind- 
ed by ‘the reviving news of the sur- 
render of Quebec ;’ ‘ Montcalm’s death 
gives me the more pleasure because he 
was, if I mistake not, the very Rogue 
that shot the poor boy that was driving 
him from Tavistock to Plymouth at the 
beginning of the war; for which crime 
he, by his greatness, evaded the deserved 
Punishment.’ The story must have a 
foundation in fact, as the narrator 
lived at Tavistock, both at the date 
when the alleged outrage was committed, 
and at the date of t@e letter which con- 
tains the statement. Why Montcalm 
shot the post-boy is a subject of reason- 
able curiosity ; but it would be still more 
interesting to learn whether such a crime 
could really be committed with impunity 
by a nobleman and an eminent military 
commander in the service of a power 
with which England was then at war. 
There was at least one precedent for the 
execution of a member of the Legation 


from a friendly Court, who had mur- 
dered an English subject.” 

The person alluded to in the closing 
sentence of the passage just quoted is, I 
believe, Don Pantaleon Sa, brother of 
the Portuguese ambassador to Great 
Britain in the time of Cromwell’s Pro- 
tectorate, who was executed for murder, 
notwithstanding the strong protests of 
the Portuguese authorities. An account 
of the matter is contained in the his- 
tories of Hume and Knight, and in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. But can any 
reader of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History recall any reference in any 
historical or other work to the charge 
which Mr. Samuel Merivale makes 
against Montcalm ? 

Mr. Parkman, in his recent admirable 
work, “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” has no 
mention of such an episode in the 
career of the distinguished French sol- 
dier. In reply to my inquiries, Mr. 
Parkman was kind enough to send me 
the following: “The vague story about 
Montcalm may, I think, safely be set 
down as a reckless and unfounded slan- 
der. I had already seen it and became 
convinced of its falsity. The letters of 
Montcalm ‘at the beginning of the war,’ 
including his familiar correspondence, 
have been, to a large extent, examined 
by me, and neither these, nor, so far as 
I know, any other papers, contain the 
slightest allusion to any visit of his to 
England, either then or at any other 
time. Indeed, during the greater part 
of the time in question, they prove that 
he was either engaged in military duties 
in France or quietly at his estate of 
Candiac. The saving clause, ‘if I mis- 
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take not,’ introduced by the author of 
the story, is alone sufficient to cast dis- 
credit upon it. I have no doubt that he 
confounds Montcalm with somebody 
else.” REGIOMONTANUS 
MontTREAL, Jan. 11, 1885 


BUNGTOWN CopPpERS—The Newport 
Mercury for August 13, 1787, contains 
the following item: ‘‘ We are informed 
that all Coppers by law, in New York, 
except Bungtowns, are fixed at 160 for a 
Dollar; that in the Jerseys they had 
depreciated to 180 for a Dollar, and 
that there are large quantities imported 
into this state and passing at 108 fora 
Dollar, for our Produce, Sugar, Molasses, 
etc.” 
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Will some numismatist kindly give us 
the history of the Bungtown copper 
coins ? PETERSFIELD 


RAILROAD IRON—When was the first 
T rail for railroads manufactured ; and 
where and by whom ? H. E. H. 


Ropney—I have a letter signed by 
Cesar Rodney beginning “dear Papa,” 
and addressed to Thom® Rodney. Date 
1771 or 1791. Who was this Cesar 
Rodney? Who was George D. Erving, 
Minister to Spain in 1816? Kindly an- 
swer in the Magazine. 


NALTON 
NEw York, Jan. 17, 1885 
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A FAMOUS POST RIDER [i. 631; ii. 
122; xiii. 118]—The 28th of November, 
died at Stratford, in Connecticut, of a 
short illness, Mrs. Elizabeth Hurd, Wife 
of Mr. Ebenezer Hurd, Jun. Post Rider, 
of that Place, aged 24 Years and three 
Months: Her Death is greatly lamented 


by all her Relations. She was the 
Daughter of the Revd. Mr. Christopher 
Newton, of Stratford.— Rivington’s N.Y. 
Gazetteer, Dec. 15, 1774. 

W. K. 


SULKY LITTLE RHODY [xii. 567; xiii. 
104]—The point of the extract from 
the V. Y. Packet seems to be that New- 
port did not celebrate the Fourth of 
July, and was therefore lacking in patri- 
otism. It also corrects Arnold’s His- 
tory, where the attempt of the Cincin- 


nati Society of Providence to boom 
things, is represented as an universal 
celebration throughout the State. We 
want no apologist for the behavior of 
our people from 1783 to 1790. Staples, 
in his History of Rhode Island in the 
Continental Congress, has done the best 
he could for us. The ugly fact will re- 
main, that it was only when our people 
realized that after the 15th of January, 
1790, they were to be treated as foreign- 
ers by the United States, and worse than 
all to be subject to tonnage and .import 
duties, that they hastened to enter the 
Union. Judging from McMaster’s His- 
tory, the jocose remarks of the New York 
editor cannot be considered “harsh” in 
comparison to the treatment Rhode 
Island received from the press through- 
out the country. Let us not be too sen- 
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isitive about our history, nor dip our 
pens too deep, lest we attract the atten- 
tion of our neighbors, who may be in- 
clined to take advantage of our weak- 


ness. 
REDWOOD. 


GrRayY-CoURT—To assist “‘ Historicus” 
in his investigations, permit me to say 
in reply to his note [xiii. 103] that the 
first occupation of the Wawayanda patent 
by the proprietors, was in 1712, when 
Benjamin Aske, Daniel Cromeline, and 
Christopher Denne, perfected arrange- 
ments for that purpose. Aske gave to 
his share the title of “ Warwick;” Crome- 
line called his “ Gray-court,” and Denne 
selected that of “Goshen.” These facts 
are from recorded deeds and other 
papers. Cromeline sent up William Bull 
to build his house, and Denne sent up 
Sarah Wells to cook for the workmen in 
‘his employ, and William and Sarah 
married. The story in Eager’s book is 
pure fiction, so far as the origin of the 
name is concerned, and don’t pretend to 
be anything else. From whence Crome- 
line derived the name I know not—my 
investigations have extended only to its 
application. As an authority upon very 
many points Mr. Eager’s history should 


never be credited. 
E. M. R. 


SCOONER OR SCHOONER [Xxii. 378-474; 
xiii. 105 ]—Captain Andrew Robinson is 
said to have launched the first scooner at 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1714, and the first 
mention of the name in the town records 


is 1716. As early as 1721 Doct. Moses 
Prince, a brother of the New England 
annalist, Thomas Prince, writes that he 
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visited Captain Andrew Robinson, “ the 
first contriver of schooners, some eight 
years previous” (not 1821, as given in 
one of the magazine notes). The first 
mention of a schooner in the Boston 
papers was in 1718. In 1722 there were 
several schooners or scooners belonging 
to Gloucester, Mass. 

Your correspondent “ B.” says because 
“such a vessel was at Albany in 1723, it 
is enough to kill the New England story, 
which comes out every few years.” 
In view of the foregoing facts and 
dates, I would ask why ? All the leading 
recent lexicographers — Webster, Wor- 
cester, Skeats, Stormont and others— 
have accepted “the New’ England 
story.” 

Webster’s derivation of the word in 
1828, was from Falconer’s Marine Dic- 
tionary, first published in 1756, and 
modernized and enlarged by William 
Burney in 1815. In the latest editions 
of Webster’s unabridged the various 
foreign synonyms of the word are given as 
all derived from the English, followed 
by an account of the Gloucester scooner. 
Worcester’s large quarto dictionary gives 
substantially the same synonyms, and 
quotes from /a/, and from the Essex 
Memorials of 1836, and also Robinson’s 
New England story. Stormonth, in his 
Etymological Dictionary, has the same or 
similar references. Seat, in his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary (1882), relates the New 
England story, cites the foreign names, 
and says the word is of English origin, 
adding, “ As a rule, derivations which re- 
quire a story to be told, turn out to be 
false; in the present case ¢here ts no doubt 
the story ts true.’ ‘The spelling should 
be scooner.” “ That of schooner is due 
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to its supposed derivation from the 
Dutch.” 

In Jameson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scotch Language (query date ?) 
To scon in schon, is to make flat stones, 
etc., skip along the water—just what the 
man saw at the launch of that first scoon- 
er, when he exclaimed, “see how she 
scoons;” probably he was a Scotchman. 

The fact that there was a schooner at 
Montevideo, as stated by “B.,”’ in 1771, 
or that three skunards were building 
at Arkangel in 1777, do not invalidate 
the New England claim to the inven- 
tion of the name in 1714. “B,” must 
produce an instance of the name earlier 
than 1713-14, before he can “kill the New 
England story, which comes out every 
few years,” and which we have shown 
the leading lexicographers and etymolo- 
gists have accepted. 

In the “ United Service ” for January, 
1884, and in “ Babson’s History of Glou- 
cester,” can be found full accounts of the 
Gloucester “ scooner,” which seems to 
have been the only name, and since, as in 
the instance of the original monitor, has 
become generic. 

In this connection I would inquire, 
when, where, and by whom was the first 
three-masted schooner built ; also, who 
first suggested the name of ¢erns for this 
class of vessels—a term which did not 
meet with the favor it deserved, and is 
now almost obsolete ? 

I would also inquire, where, when, 
and by whom the first four-masted fore- 
and-aft schooners were built, of which 
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of late I have seen one or more in the 
Boston and New London harbors ? 
G. H. P. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., Jan. 5, 1885. 


SCHOONER [xii. 474; xiii. 105]—No 
facts have been produced since the ex- 
haustive examination made by John J. 
Babson for his History of Gloucester, 
Mass., that can disturb the claim made 
there for Captain Andrew Robinson as 
the “ first contriver of schooners ’”’ in the 
year 1713. 

The subject was discussed in Notes 
and Queries for 1868, and closed by Mr. 
Tiedeman of Amsterdam, who disposed 
of the handsome or beautiful idea, as 
follows: “It is my opinion, that the 
shoe, which in German is schuh, and in 
Dutch schoen, from its similarity of 
shape with the vessel, has given its name 
to the schooner or schoener. I do not 
see why the name of beautiful should be 
given to any particular ship; a barque 
is as beautiful as a schooner, if indeed it 
is not finer. Besides, a noun formed of 
an adjective in Dutch seldom takes er 
for its termination.” 

The alteration of a New Jersey built 
sloop into a schooner, at New York city, 
in June, 1723, as mentioned by Mr. Green- 
wood in his elaborate note in Historical 
Magazine, vi. 228, rather confirms the 
claim of Mr. Babson. The fact that New 
York was a Dutch colony more than half a 
century previous to this alteration, is not 
enough “ to kill the New England story.” 

MINTO 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY — The 
Annual Meeting was held January 6, 
when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Benjamin H. Field, 
President ; Hamilton Fish, First Vice- 
President : Cornelius Vanderbilt, Second 
Vice-President ; William M. Evarts, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary ; Ed- 
ward F. de Lancey, Domestic Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; Andrew Warner, 
Recording Secretary ; Robert Schell, 
Treasurer ; Jacob B. Moore, Librarian. 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
exhibited a continuance of the careful 
management of the Society’s funds. 
The income for the year was $11,346.72, 
and the payments, $8,501.93. The in- 


stitution has no debts, no mortgagé upon 
its building or collections, and no out- 
standing bills. 


The permanent funds of 
the Society amount to $69,750. The 
Librarian’s Report showed a steady in- 
crease of the collections in all depart- 
ments during the year. The Report of 
the Executive Committee contained a 
summary of the Society’s labors during 
the year, together with a retrospect of 
its work since its foundation in 1804, 
and called attention to the crowded 
state of the building and the necessity of 
a new edifice, now more apparent than 
ever. The communication of Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, suggesting the Society’s 
action, with a view to securing a national 
reception by Government at Washington 
on the 4th of March, 1889, in celebra- 
tion of the tooth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Government, was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 


Resolutions were adopted, compliment- 
Vor. XITI.—No. 2.—14 


ary to Mr. Benjamin B. Sherman, retir- 
ing from the office of Treasurer on ac- 
count of continued ill health, and to 
Col. Andrew Warner, the Recording 
Secretary, for his recent services as Act- 
ing Treasurer. 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its December meeting on the even- 
ing of December 8, at the rooms of the 
Society. The special attraction of the 
meeting was a paper carefully prepared, 
and read by Rev. J. G. Morris, D.D., 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
upon the “Order of Cincinnati.” He 
sketched the association from its origin at 
the close of the Revolution, with Wash- 
ington as its President, to the present time 
under the presidency of Hamilton Fish, 
its ninth President, together with the 
fears which the organization excited, and 
the opposition it encountered, the estab- 
lishment and continuance or extinction 
of State branches, and the varied vicissi- 
tudes through which it has passed during 
the century of its life. The mention 
of Maj. L’Enfant, who designed the 
Society’s badge in France, opened the 
rich storehouse of the memory of Pres- 
ident Latrobe, who gave a vivid por- 
traiture of Maj. L’Enfant as he appeared 
in Washington whep engaged in laying 
out the Capital, having returned to 
America for that purpose. His tall, 
gaunt figure, wrapped in a frock coat 
reaching to his heels — the genuine 
French testiness and pertinacity with 
which he withheld his plans lest specu- 
lators should seize the most desirable 
sites, and “put up hovels where there 
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ought to be palaces,” was a most im- 
pressive piece of word painting, and 
will long linger in the minds of those 
who were so fortunate as to hear it. 


THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The January meeting was held on the 
6th, at Hodgson Hall. In the absence 
of the President, Vice-President Gen. 
G. M. Sorrel presided. After the elec- 
tion of several resident members, a num- 
ber of contributions to the Society were 
reported by the Librarian. 

Mr. Carl L. Brandt, Director of the 
Telfair Academy, made an informal re- 
port of his progress in the arrangement 
of the collection with which it will be oc- 
cupied. It is the intention of the Board 
of Managers to open the academy tem- 
porarily on February 12, the anniversary 
of the Historical Society. Mr. Brandt 
stated that by that time he could have 


in readiness for exhibition nearly all the 


collection except the casts. There are 
now in Savannah about one-fourth of 
these. Nine cases are on the way, and 
will probably arrive some time during 
the month. The paintings will be placed 
temporarily in the present building until 
the annex is completed, when they will 
be removed to the picture gallery. The 
wonderful features of Japanese art and 
specimens of wood carving will also ‘be 
arranged by that time ; in fact, the acad- 
emy will, in the opinion of the Director, 
be able to make a magnificent exhibition. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL 
ciety held an interesting meeting on the 
30th of December, at which two able 
_and instructive papers were read on Nu- 
mismatics by Dr. Charles Fisher and 
Mr. Charles Gorton. The President of 


so- 
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the Society, Professor Gammell, opened 
the proceedings in a few appropriate re- 
marks, in which he spoke of the value of 
ancient coins in determining ancient his- 
tory, and of the nature of a coin, which 
should be of a certain form, bear a cer- 
tain impress and stamp, to indicate that 
it is of a certain value. There was a 
large attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men, and much interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. A long table, ex- 
tending nearly half-way down the room, 
had been provided, on which were ar- 
ranged a large number of cases of old 
and curious coins contributed for the 
occasion by a number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the subject.: At the conclusion 
of the addresses the audience proceeded 
to examine the specimens arranged on the 
tables, several gentlemen explaining the 
points of interest to the great satisfaction 
of all present. 


WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, WILKESBARRE, PA.—The 
regular quarterly meeting of the Society 
was held at its rooms Friday evening, 
December 12. After the usual proceed- 
ings the Society unanimously passed a 
resolution commending to its members 
and the public the “ Historical Register,” 
published by Dr. Wm. H. Egle, of Har- 
risburg, as representing the interests of 
this part of the State, and as deserving 
cordial support. Mr. George B. Kulp, 
the historiographer, read a very interest- 
ing sketch of the late Hon. Stewart 
Pearce, author of the “Annals of Lu- 
zerne Co., Pa.,” and an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society. Harrison Wright, 
Ph.D., the Secretary, also read an elabo- 
the 
near Wilkesbarre, 


rate report on some fossils from 
lower coal measures 
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written by Prof. E. W. Claypole, of the 
State Geological Survey. Both papers 
were referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW- 
BURGH BAY AND THE HIGHLANDS held 
an interesting meeting on the evening of 
January 6. The President, Major E. C. 
Boynton, called the meeting to order, 
and Hon. James G. Graham, after mov- 
ing the appointment of a committee to 
arrange for a meeting February 22, which 
was carried and the appointment made, 
read the address made by Washiggton 
before the Continental Congress at An- 
napolis, on the occasion of his resigning 
his commission. Rev. Rufus Emory 
then read a valuable paper on “ The 
Church of England in Newburgh and 
vicinity prior to the Revolution.” 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—A regular meeting of this Society was 
held on Thursday, January 8, Dr. George 
E. Ellis in the chair, owing to the illness 
of the President, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. Mr. Francis Parkman made an im- 
portant gift to the Society of a portion of 
his invaluable manuscript material for his 
series of histories of the French in North 
America. It consists of thirty-five bound 
volumes, quartos and folios, and three 
unbound volumes, copied expressly from 
French and English archives and from 
private collections, and for the most part 
unprinted. Three volumes are filled 
with Montcalm’s private correspondence 
Dr. Ellis also made a valuable donation 
of eight volumes, and an atlas of the 
stars, arranged by B. A. Gould, of the 
Argentine republic. 
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THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its annual meeting at the Utica City Li- 
brary on the afternoon and evening of 
January 13. Vice-President Ellis H. 
Roberts occupied the chair. The an- 
nual reports were read, and officers for 
the ensuing year elected, as follows: 
Horatio Seymour, President ; Ellis H. 
Roberts, Rev. Isaac S. Hartley, D.D., 
Daniel E. Wager, Vice-Presidents ; Gen. 
C. W. Darling, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Dr. M. M. Bagg, Recording Secretary ; 
Robert S. Williams, Treasurer; M. M. 
Jones, Librarian ; John F. Seymour, S. 
G. Visscher, C. W. Hutchinson, Daniel 
Batchelor, Executive Committee. In 
the evening a large audience listened to 
an interesting lecture by Professor Ed- 
ward North on the “ Greek idea of the 
State.” He said, in his introductory re- 
marks: “ The usefulness of our histor- 
ical society may be enlarged by extend- 
ing our researches to the daily life of 
people who have lived before us under 
foreign skies, and who have worked out 
for us very difficult problems in the sci- 
ence of government and civilized society. 
If the words to be spoken this evening 
shall help to quicken any interest in a wide 
historical horizon, may they not hope to 
be forgiven for briefly interrupting our 
customary devotion to local studies ?”’ 

The topic was full of living interest to 
the historical student, and was vividly 
presented by one who had made the 
study of Greek literature and character 
the one task of his life. At its close the 
Professor received the cordial thanks of 
the Society. 


Tue Wrymoutu 


HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its sixth annual meeting on 


the evening of January 7th. ‘The reports 
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a coarse shift and is bare footed. Who- 
ever takes up and secures said servant 
Girl, or brings her to her master, shall 
have fifty shillings Reward, and reason- 
able charges paid by Michael Milder- 
berger. 

N. B. The said Michael Milder- 
berger and his wife is now lying in Goal, 
and can’t get their Liberty till the Girl's 
return, the neighbours pretending that 
he and his wife hath murdered her.”’ 

Hambure, N. J. M. M. L. 
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JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS IN COLONIAL 
pays—Garrat Noel, Bookseller, next 
Door to the Merchants Coffee House, 
has imported in the last Ships from Lon- 
don, a variety of Books, Paper, Cutlery, 
etc., etc. And what should not be for- 
got, a very large Parcel of Mr. New- 
berry’s beautiful gilt Picture Books, for 
the Entertainment of his old Friends the 
pretty Masters and Misses of New York, 
at Christmas and New Year:—Amongst 
them they will find 

The History of Giles Gingerbread, 
Esq. 

The History of Goody Two Shoes. 

Nurse Trueloves Christmas Box and 
New Years Gift. 

The Easter, Whitsuntide, and Valen- 
tine Gifts. 

The Fairing, or Golden Toy. 

The Little Lottery Book. 

Be Merry and Wise. 

Master Tommy Trapwits Jests. 

Poems for Children Six Feet High. 


NOTES 


Royal Primmer, 

&c. &c, &c. 
New York Journal, Dec. 20, 1766 
PETERSFIELD 


Royal Battledore, 


DREss OF COLUMBUS—Almost all the 
pictures which represent Columbus, put 
him in a court dress, which he probably 
never saw, for it was not worn till long 
afterwards. A Spanish artist, Lizcano, 
in his meeting between Charles and Pi- 
zarro in 1529, given in a Spanish paper, 
and copied into the New York Graphic 
of September 13, 1881, shows a curious 
mistake, At that time Charles was only 
thirty years of age, while Pizarro was a 
man of more than fifty. The picture 
represents Charles as about sixty, and 
the other as about forty. 

Charles was a Fleming by birth and 
education, He came to Spain with a 
retinue of Flemings, in scarlet, which 
struck the poor Spaniards, and in deri- 
sion they called the tall red birds Fla- 
mencoes, by which they are still known. 

J.C. B. 


JERSEY PEACHES—A Letter from the 
back part of Elizabeth Town, greatly 
laments the extreme Cold Weather of 
all last week, and particularly Monday 
night last was said to be the coldest 
that was ever known at this season, 
The ice in many places was a full inch 
thick ; and the great Peach Orchard 
belonging to Mr. Miller of that Borough, 
consisting of upwards of 11,000 fine 
Trees, being then in full Bloom, were 
entirely blasted for this year, and above 
100 pounds damage to its owner. And 
indeed it is thought the Peaches are 
universally gone this way. Mew York 
Gazette, April 24, 1769 

PETERSFIELD 












CHARGE AGAINST MONTCALM — An 
article in the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review, 1884, entitled “ Me- 
morials of the Merivale Family,” begins 
as follows: ‘Some account of a small 
volume of memorials of the Merivale 
family may, perhaps, not be uninterest- 
ing to a larger circle of readers than that 
of the relatives and friends to whom the 
record is addressed. The narrative, 
extending over nearly a century and a 
half, contains, like almost all similar 
compilations, many curious notices of 
events, of characters, and of manners. 
Perhaps not one among a hundred his- 
torians, annalists, and memoir writers, 
has mentioned a circumstance or rumor 
of which Mr. Samuel Merivale is remind- 
ed by ‘the reviving news of the sur- 
render of Quebec ;’ ‘ Montcalm’s death 
gives me the more pleasure because he 
was, if I mistake not, the very Rogue 
that shot the poor boy that was driving 
him from Tavistock to Plymouth at the 
beginning of the war; for which crime 
he, by his greatness, evaded the deserved 
Punishment.’ The story must have a 
foundation in fact, as the narrator 
lived at Tavistock, both at the date 
when the alleged outrage was committed, 
and at the date of t@e letter which con- 
tains the’ statement. Why Montcalm 
shot the post-boy is a subject of reason- 
able curiosity ; but it would be still more 
interesting to learn whether such a crime 
could really be committed with impunity 
by a nobleman and an eminent military 
commander in the service of a power 
with which England was then at war. 
There was at least one precedent for the 
execution of a member of the Legation 
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from a friendly Court, who had mur- 
dered an English subject.” 

The person alluded to in the closing 
sentence of the passage just quoted is, I 
believe, Don Pantaleon Sa, brother of 
the Portuguese ambassador to Great 
Britain in the time of Cromwell's Pro- 
tectorate, who was executed for murder, 
notwithstanding the strong protests of 
the Portuguese authorities. An account 
of the matter is contained in the his- 
tories of Hume and Knight, and in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. But can any 
reader of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History recall any reference in any 
historical or other work to the charge 
which Mr. Samuel Merivale makes 
against Montcalm ? 

Mr. Parkman, in his recent admirable 
work, “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” has no 
mention of such an episode in the 
career of the distinguished French sol- 
dier. In reply to my inquiries, Mr. 
Parkman was kind enough to send me 
the following: “The vague story about 
Montcalm may, I think, safely be set 
down as a reckless and unfounded slan- 
der. I had already seen it and became 
convinced of its falsity. The letters of 
Montcalm ‘at the beginning of the war,’ 
including his familiar correspondence, 
have been, to a. large extent, examined 
by me, and neither these, nor, so far as 
I know, any other papers, contain the 
slightest allusion to any visit of his to 
England, either then or at any other 
time. Indeed, during the greater part 
of the time in question, they prove that 
he was either engaged in military duties 
in France or quietly at his estate of 
Candiac, The saving clause, ‘if I mis- 
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take not,’ introduced by the author of 
the story, is alone sufficient to cast dis- 
credit upon it. I have no doubt that he 
confounds Montcalm with somebody 
else.” REGIOMONTANUS 
MONTREAL, Jan. 11, 1885 


BUNGTOWN COPPERS—The Newport 
Mercury for August 13, 1787, contains 
the following item: ‘‘ We are informed 
that all Coppers by law, in New York, 
except Bungtowns, are fixed at 160 for a 
Dollar; that in the Jerseys they had 
depreciated to 180 for a Dollar, and 
that there are large quantities imported 
into this state and passing at 108 for a 
Dollar, for our Produce, Sugar, Molasses, 
etc.” 
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Will some numismatist kindly give us 
the history of the Bungtown copper 
coins ? PETERSFIELD 


RAILROAD IRON—When was the first 
T rail for railroads manufactured ; and 
where and by whom? H. E. H. 


Ropney—I have a letter signed by 
Cesar Rodney beginning “dear Papa,” 
and addressed to Thom® Rodney. Date 
1771 or 1791. .Who was this Cesar 
Rodney? Who was George D. Erving, 
Minister to Spain in 1816? Kindly an- 
swer in the Magazine. 

NALTON 

NEw York, Jan, 17, 1885 
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A FAMOUS POST RIDER [i. 631; ii. 
122 ; xiii. 118]—The 28th of November, 
died at Stratford, in Connecticut, of a 
short illness, Mrs. Elizabeth Hurd, Wife 
of Mr. Ebenezer Hurd, Jun. Post Rider, 
of that Place, aged 24 Years and three 
Months: Her Death is greatly lamented 
by all her Relations. She was the 
Daughter of the Revd. Mr. Christopher 
Newton, of Stratford.—Rivingion'’s N.Y. 
Gazetteer, Dec. 15, 1774. 

W. K. 


SULKY LITTLE RHODY [Xii. 567; xiii. 
104]—The point of the extract from 
the VV. Y. Packet seems to be that New- 
port did not celebrate the Fourth of 
July, and was therefore lacking in patri- 


otism. It also corrects Arnold’s His- 
tory, where the attempt of the Cincin- 


nati Society of Providence to boom 
things, is represented as an universal 
celebration throughout the State. We 
want no apologist for the behavior of 
our people from 1783 to 1790. Staples, 
in his History of Rhode Island in the 
Continental Congress, has done the best 
he could for us. The ugly fact will re- 
main, that it was only when our people 
realized that after the 15th of January, 
1790, they were to be treated as foreign- 
ers by the United States, and worse than 
all to be subject to tonnage and -import 
duties, that they hastened to enter the 
Union. Judging from McMaster’s His- 
tory, the jocose remarks of the New York 
editor cannot be considered “harsh” in 
comparison to the treatment Rhode 
Island received from the press through- 
out the country. Let us not be too sen- 
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isitive about our history, nor dip our 
pens too deep, lest we attract the atten- 
tion of our neighbors, who may be in- 
clined to take advantage of our weak- 


ness. 
REDWOOD. 


Gray-courT—To assist “ Historicus” 
in his investigations, permit me to say 
in reply to his note [xiii. 103] that the 
first occupation of the Wawayanda patent 
by the proprietors, was in 1712, when 
Benjamin Aske, Daniel Cromeline, and 
Christopher Denne, perfected arrange- 
ments for that purpose. Aske gave to 
his share the title of “ Warwick;” Crome- 
line called his “ Gray-court,” and Denne 
selected that of “Goshen.” These facts 
are from recorded deeds and other 
papers. Cromeline sent up William Bull 
to build his house, and Denne sent up 
Sarah Wells to cook for the workmen in 
‘his employ, and William and Sarah 
married. The story in Eager’s book is 
pure fiction, so far as the origin of the 
name is concerned, and don’t pretend to 
be anything else. From whence Crome- 
line derived the name I know not—my 
investigations have extended only to its 
application. As an authority upon very 
many pcints Mr. Eager’s history should 


never be credited. 
E. M. R. 


SCOONER OR SCHOONER [xii. 378-474; 
xiii. 105 ]—Captain Andrew Robinson is 
said to have launched the first scooner at 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1714, and the first 
mention of the name in the town records 


is 1716. As early as 1721 Doct. Moses 
Prince, a brother of the New England 
annalist, Thomas Prince, writes that he 
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visited Captain Andrew Robinson, “ the 
first contriver of schooners, some eight 
years previous” (not 1821, as given in 
one of the magazine notes). The first 
mention of a schooner in the Boston 
papers was in 1718. In 1722 there were 
several schooners or scooners belonging 
to Gloucester, Mass. 

Your correspondent “ B.” says because 
“such a vessel was at Albany in 1723, it 
is enough to kill the New England story, 
which comes out every few years.” 
In view of the foregoing facts and 
dates, I would ask why ? All the leading 
recent lexicographers — Webster, Wor- 
cester, Skeats, Stormont and others— 
have accepted “the New England 
story.” 

Webster’s derivation of the word in 
1828, was from Falconer’s Marine Dic- 
tionary, first published in 1756, and 
modernized and enlarged by William 
Burney in 1815. In the latest editions 
of Webster’s unabridged the various 
foreign synonyms of the word are given as 
all derived from the English, followed 
by an account of the Gloucester scooner. 
Worcester’s large quarto dictionary gives 
substantially the same synonyms, and 
quotes from /a/, and from the Essex 
Memorials of 1836, and also Robinson’s 
New England story. Stormonth, in his 
Etymological Dictionary, has the same or 
similar references. Skeat, in his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary (1882), relates the New 
England story, cites the foreign names, 
and says the word is of English origin, 
adding, “ Asa rule, derivations which re- 
quire a story to be told, turn out to be 
false; in the present case ¢here ts no doubt 
the story ts true.” ‘‘The spelling should 
be scooner.” “ That of schooner is due 
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to its. supposed derivation from the 
Dutch.” 

In Jameson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scotch Language (query date ?) 
To scon in schon, is to make flat stones, 
etc., skip along the water—just what the 
man saw at the launch of that first scoon- 
er, when he. exclaimed, “see how she 
scoons;” probably he was a Scotchman. 

The fact that there was a schooner at 
Montevideo, as stated by “B.,” in 1771, 
or that three skunards were building 
at Arkangel in 1777, do not invalidate 
the New England claim to the inven- 
tion of the name in 1714. “B,” must 
produce an instance of the name earlier 
than 1713-14, beforehe can “kill the New 
England story, which comes out every 
few.years,” and which we have shown 
the leading lexicographers and etymolo- 
gists have accepted. 

In the “ United Service ” for January, 


1884, and in “ Babson’s History of Glou- 
cester,” can be found full accounts of the 


Gloucester “ scooner,” which seems to 


have been the only name, and since, asin 
the instance of the original monitor, has 
become generic. 

In this connection I would inquire, 
when, where, and by whom was the first 
three-masted schooner built ; also, who 
first suggested the name of ¢erns for this 
class of vessels—a term which did not 
meet with the favor it deserved, and is 
now almost obsolete ? 

I would also inquire, where, when, 
and by whom the first four-masted fore- 
and-aft schooners were built, of which 
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of late I have seen one or more in the 
Boston and New London harbors ? 


mat: 2. 
BROOKLINE, Mass., Jan. 5, 1885. 


SCHOONER [xii. 474; xiii. 105]—No 
facts have been produced since the ex- 
haustive examination made by John J. 
Babson for his History of Gloucester, 
Mass., that can disturb the claim made 
there for Captain Andrew Robinson as 
the “ first contriver of schooners ”’ in the 
year 1713. 

The subject was discussed in Notes 
and Queries for 1868, and closed by Mr. 
Tiedeman of Amsterdam, who disposed 
of the handsome or beautiful idea, as 
follows: “It is my opinion, that the 
shoe, which in German is schuh, and in 
Dutch schoen, from its similarity of 
shape with the vessel, has given its name 
to the schooner or schoener. I do not 
see why the name of beautiful should be 
given to any particular ship; a barque 
is as beautiful as a schooner, if indeed it 
is not finer. Besides, a noun formed of 
an adjective in Dutch seldom takes er 
for its termination.” 

The alteration of a New Jersey built 
sloop into a schooner, at New York city, 
in June, 1723, as mentioned by Mr. Green- 
wood in his elaborate note in Historical 
Magazine, vi. 228, rather confirms the 
claim of Mr. Babson. The fact that -New 
York was a Dutch colony more than half a 
century previous to this alteration, is not 
enough “to kill the New England story.” 

MINTO 
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NEw YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY —The 
Annual Meeting was held January 6, 
when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Benjamin H. Field, 
President ; Hamilton Fish, First Vice- 
President ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, Second 
Vice-President ; William M. Evarts, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary ; Ed- 
ward F. de Lancey, Domestic Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; Andrew Warner, 
Recording Secretary ; Robert Schell, 
Treasurer ; Jacob B. Moore, Librarian. 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
exhibited a continuance of the careful 
management of the Society’s funds. 
The income for the year was $11,346.72, 
and the payments, $8,501.93. The in- 
stitution has no debts, no mortgage upon 
its building or collections, and no out- 
standing bills. The permanent funds of 
the Society amount to $69,750. The 
Librarian’s Report showed a steady in- 
crease of the collections in all depart- 
ments during the year. The Report of 
the Executive Committee contained a 
summary of the Society’s labors during 
the year, together with a retrospect of 
its work since its foundation in 1804, 
and called attention to the crowded 
state of the building and the necessity of 
a new edifice, now more apparent than 
ever. The communication of Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, suggesting the Society’s 
action, with a view to securing a national 
reception by Government at Washington 
on the 4th of March, 1889, in celebra- 
tion of the rooth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Government, was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 


Resolutions were adopted, compliment- 
Vou. XITI.—No. 2.—14 


ary to Mr. Benjamin B. Sherman, retir- 
ing from the office of Treasurer on ac- 
count of continued ill health, and to 
Col. Andrew Warner, the Recording 
Secretary, for his recent services as Act- 
ing Treasurer. 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its December meeting on the even- 
ing of December 8, at the rooms of the 
Society. The special attraction of the 
meeting was a paper carefully prepared, 
and read by Rev. J. G. Morris, D.D., 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
upon the “Order of Cincinnati.” He 


sketched the association from its origin at 
the close of the Revolution, with Wash- 
ington as its President, to the present time 
under the presidency of Hamilton Fish, 
its ninth President, together with the 


fears which the organization excited, and 
the opposition it encountered, the estab- 
lishment and continuance or extinction 
of State branches, and the varied vicissi- 
tudes through which it has passed during 
the century of its life. The mention 
of Maj. L’Enfant, who designed the 
Society’s badge in France, opened the 
rich storehouse of the memory of Pres- 
ident Latrobe, who gave a vivid por- 
traiture of Maj. L’Enfant as he appeared 
in Washington whep engaged in laying 
out the Capital, having returned to 
America for that purpose. His tall, 
gaunt figure, wrapped in a frock coat 
reaching to his heels— the genuine 
French testiness and pertinacity with 
which he withheld his plans lest specu- 
lators should seize the most desirable 
sites, and “put up hovels where there 
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ought to be palaces,” was a most im- 
pressive piece of word painting, and 
will -long linger in the minds of those 
who were so fortunate as to hear it. 


THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The January meeting was held on the 
6th, at Hodgson Hall. In the absence 
of the President, Vice-President Gen. 
G. M. Sorrel presided. After the elec- 
tion of several resident members, a num- 
ber of contributions to the Society were 
reported by the Librarian. 

Mr. Carl L. Brandt, Director of the 
Telfair Academy, made an informal re- 
port of his progress in the arrangement 
of the collection with which it will be oc- 
cupied. It is the intention of the Board 
of Managers to open the academy tem- 
porarily on February 12, the anniversary 
of the Historical Society. Mr. Brandt 


stated that by that time he could have 


in readiness for exhibition nearly all the 
collection except the casts. There are 
now in Savannah about one-fourth of 
these. Nine cases are on the way, and 
will probably arrive some time during 
the month. The paintings will be placed 
temporarily in the present building until 
the annex is completed, when they will 
be removed to the picture gallery. The 
wonderful features of Japanese art and 
specimens of wood carving will also ‘be 
arranged by that time ; in fact, the acad- 
emy will, in the opinion of the Director, 
be able to make a magnificent exhibition. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciety held an interesting meeting on the 
30th of December, at which two able 
and instructive papers were read on Nu- 
mismatics by Dr. Charles Fisher and 
Mr. Charles Gorton. The President of 
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the Society, Professor Gammell, opened 
the proceedings in a few appropriate re- 
marks, in which he spoke of the value of 
ancient coins in determining ancient his- 
tory, and of the nature of a coin, which 
should be of a certain form, bear a cer- 
tain impress and stamp, to indicate that 
it is of a certain value. There was a 
large attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men, and much interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. A long table, ex- 
tending nearly half-way down the room, 
had been provided, on which were ar- 
ranged a large number of cases of old 
and curious coins contributed for the 
occasion by a number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the subject.: At the conclusion 
of the addresses the audience proceeded 
to examine the specimens arranged on the 
tables, several gentlemen explaining the 
points of interest to the great satisfaction 
of all present. 


WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, WILKESBARRE, PA.—The 
regular quarterly meeting of the Society 
was held at its rooms Friday evening, 
December 12. After the usual proceed- 
ings the Society unanimously passed a 
resolution commending to its members 
and the public the “ Historical Register,” 
published by Dr. Wm. H. Egle, of Har- 
risburg, as representing the interests of 
this part of the State, and as deserving 
cordial support. Mr. George B. Kulp, 
the historiographer, read a very interest- 
ing sketch of the late Hon. Stewart 
Pearce, author of the “Annals of Lu- 
zerne Co., Pa.,” and an Honorary Mem-- 
ber of the Society. Harrison Wright, 
Ph.D., the Secretary, also read an elabo- 
rate report on some fossils from the 
lower coal measures near Wilkesbarre, 
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written by Prof. E. W. Claypole, of the 
State Geological Survey. Both papers 
were referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW- 
BURGH BAY AND THE HIGHLANDS held 
an interesting meeting on the evening of 
January 6. The President, Major E. C. 
Boynton, called the meeting to order, 
and Hon. James G. Graham, after mov- 
ing the appointment of a committee to 
arrange for a meeting February 22, which 
was carried and the appointment made, 
read the address made by Washiggton 
before the Continental Congress at An- 
napolis, on the occasion of his resigning 
his commission, Rev. Rufus Emory 
then read a valuable paper on “The 
Church of England in Newburgh and 
vicinity prior to the Revolution.” 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—A regular meeting of this Society was 
held on Thursday, January 8, Dr. George 
E. Ellis in the chair, owing to the illness 
of the President, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. Mr. Francis Parkman made an im- 
portant gift to the Society of a portion of 
his invaluable manuscript material for his 
series of histories of the French in North 
America. It consists of thirty-five bound 
volumes, quartos and folios, and three 
unbound volumes, copied expressly from 
French and English archives and from 
private collections, and for the most part 
unprinted. Three volumes are filled 
with Montcalm’s private correspondence 
Dr. Ellis also made a valuable donation 
of eight volumes, and an atlas of the 
Stars, arranged by B. A. Gould, of the 
Argentine republic. 
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THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its annual meeting at the Utica City Li- 
brary on the afternoon and evening of 
January 13. Vice-President Ellis H. 
Roberts occupied the chair. The an- 
nual reports were read, and officers for 
the ensuing year elected, as follows: 
Horatio Seymour, President ; Ellis H. 
Roberts, Rev. Isaac S. Hartley, D.D., 
Daniel E. Wager, Vice-Presidents ; Gen. 
C. W. Darling, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Dr. M. M. Bagg, Recording Secretary ; 
Robert S, Williams, Treasurer; M. M. 
Jones, Librarian ; John F. Seymour, S. 
G. Visscher, C. W. Hutchinson, Daniel 
Batchelor, Executive Committee. In 
the evening a large audience listened to 
an interesting lecture by Professor Ed- 
ward North on the “ Greek idea of the 
State.” He said, in his introductory re- 
marks: “ The usefulness of our histor- 
ical society may be enlarged by extend- 
ing our researches to the daily life of 
people who have lived before us under 
foreign skies, and who have worked out 
for us very difficult problems in the sci- 
ence of government and civilized society. 
If the words to be spoken this evening 
shallhelp to quicken any interest in a wide 
historical horizon, may they not hope to 
be forgiven for briefly interrupting our 
customary devotion to local studies ?” 

The topic was full of living interest to 
the historical student, and was vividly 
presented by one who had made the 
study of Greek literature and character 
the one task of his life. At its close the 
Professor received the cordial thanks of 
the Society. 


Tue WEYMOUTH HISTORICAL s0CI- 
ETY held its sixth annual meeting on 
the evening of January 7th. The reports 
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of the Secretary, Treasurer and Library 
committee were presented, giving the 
results of the year’s work. Mr. John 
J. Land was chosen President, to 
succeed Mr. Elias Richards, who had 
held the office since the organization of 
the society, and who declined a re-elec- 
tion. Herbert A. Newton was made 
Vice-President ; Gilbert Nash, Secretary 
(Rev. Anson Titus, the former corre- 
sponding secretary, having removed to 
Amesbury, Mass., the two secretary- 
ships were merged in one), George S. 
Baker, Treasurer, and Miss Carrie A. 
Blanchard, Librarian. The _ reports 
show a fair degree of prosperity. The his- 
torical sketch of Weymouth, to be pub- 
lished by the town committee under the 
auspices of the society, has been com- 
piled by the secretary, and is nearly 
through the press. It will be looked for 
with much interest, since it covers a 


field of great local importance, and 
one hitherto unoccupied. 


THE ROCKLAND COUNTY HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY held its semi-annual meet- 
ing November 21, 1884, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Frank B. Green, of Brooklyn, addressed 
the society in a strain of eloquence that 
was as instructive as entertaining, on 
the subject of the history of the county 
and .its timely preservation. In con- 
clusion he said: ‘‘We want a home. 
Washington’s Headquarters, at Tappan, 
can be reached by railroaa from every 
point in the county. Let us buy it our- 
selves and control it ourselves. I did 
not come here to beg for money but to 
awaken your interest. Documents should 
have a safe home, let us have them or 
copies of them.” 
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THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
came together for its winter meeting 
on January 8, afternoon and evening. 
The early part of the afternoon was 
devoted to the various reports from 
the officers, which were of uncommon 
interest. During the afternoon and 
evening papers were read by Edward L. 
Eiwell, on the “ Aborigines of Maine; ” 
by Rev. H. S. Burrage, D.D., on the 
“Voyage of Weymouth in 1602;” by 
General John Marshall Brown, “ A bio- 
graphical sketch of John G. Deane ;” 
by George F. Emory, “ The Voice of 
Maing as heard in the Formation of our 
Federal Government ;” by Edward H. 
Elwell, on “the Origin and Growth of the 
Newspaper Press in Maine.” And reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of the 
late Rev. Alpheus S. Packard, D.D., 
were presented by Hon. James W. Brad- 
bury. 


ARYAN ORDER OF AMERICA— Organ- 
ized in Baltimore, October 27, 188c. 
This is not an exclusive order, but was 
originated to perpetuate a birthright, an 
inheritance, just as all children inherit 
the goods and chattels of their ancestors 
at the present time, and should desire to 
commemorate their virtues in any other 
respect. Its Supreme Council consists 
of the following gentlemen: Provost- 
General, Hon. John B. Gordon, of 
Georgia; Vice-Provost-General, Hon. 
Charles C. Jones, Jr., of Georgia ; Chan- 
cellor-General, John Stockton Hough, 
M.D., of Philadelphia ; Treasurer-Gen- 
eral, Prof. Harvey L. Byrd, M.D., of 
Baltimore ; Herald - Marshal - General, 
Prof. F. G. Forsyth, A.M., of West Vir- 
ginia; Registrar-General, Captain Will- 
iam L. Ritter, of Baltimore. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Conti- 
nent. By GEORGE BANCROFT. Thé Author’s 
last Revision. Vol. V., 8vo, pp. 581. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1885. 

The fifth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great work 
covers the period from July, 1776, to November, 
1782. The first six chapters embrace the lead- 
ing features of important events connected with 
the arrival of the English forces at New York, 
the battle of Long Island, occ.pation of the 
metropolis, the battles of Hariem Heights, 
White Plains, Fort Washington, and the retreat 
of the American army through the Jerseys. Mr. 
Bancroft does not enter into the minutiz of 
battle-scenes and incidents, or attempt to point 
in detail the swift flowing current of human 
affairs, but writes history—even the history of 
the Revolution—from the philosophical stand- 
point, his artistic eye constantly fixed upon the 
great whole with its varied ingredients of occur- 
rences, excitements, topics, perils and successes, 
blending before his touch into a perfect conti- 
nuity of narration. In this portion of the 
work the author's late revision exhibits his re- 
markable powers of self-restraint in the use of 
words, the result of ripe experience in the art of 
expression as well as concentration. One word 
is made to do the duty of two in innumerable 
instances; thus we have the whole substance 
of former pages in half the space, with much 
greater effect. Mr. Bancroft lifts his reader 
into a high plane of thought, and teaches how 
every single event is the offspring, not of one, 
but of all other events, and will in turn combine 
with others to give birth to those which are to 
follow. Twenty-three chapters are devoted to 
the stirring scenes on our soil between the years 
1776 and 1781 ; and seven chapters are chiefly 
occupied with discussions of the peace negotia- 
tions in France between 1780 and the end of 
November, 1782. 

The opening chapter of this volume is entitled 
‘*Can the Thirteen United States Maintain In- 
dependence?” The colonies were without an 
army, or only a transient army, with no confed- 
eration, no treasury, and no supplies or materials 
of warfare. Surely the courage of our ancestors 
was marvelous! Mr. Bancroft says: ‘‘ Hope 
whispered the assurance of unheard-of-success 
in the pursuit of public happiness through faith 
in the rights of man. The war was no longer 
for the redress of grievances alone, but for the 
creation of a self-governing commonwealth.” 
On the other hand, the conquest of the United 
States presented appalling difficulties to the En- 
glish mind. The capacity of the Americans for 
resistance could not be determined by any known 
rule of war. It was thought by many in Eng- 


land that every American thicket would be an 
ambuscade of partisans, every stone wall a 
hiding-place for sharpshooters ; every swamp a 
fortress , the boundless woods an impracticable 
barrier; and every farmer’s house a garrison. 
Others believed that the rebellion could be over- 
come with a few well-directed blows.” 

As we draw near the end of the handsomely 
printed volume V. we read of the vast boundaries 
of the new nation, marked interchangeably on 
the maps of the world; and learn that the 
United States of America avowed themselves 
able to fill a continental territory with common- 
wealths.” Vol. VI. will complete the work. 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1782 
AND 1783. An Address delivered before the 
New York Historical Society on its Seventy- 
ninth Anniversary, Tuesday, November 27, 
1883. By JOHN JAY. 8vo, pp. 239. Printed 
for the Society. New York, 1884. 

Every student and reader of American history 
should possess this able and comprehensive his- 
torical study, and give it a prominent place 
upon the library shelf. The treaty by which 
Great Britain recognized the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the United States—a recognition 
unqualified and irrevocable—cannot be too thor- 
oughly understood by succeeding generations. It 
was one of the most important events in our 
annals, and one of the most important in all 
modern history. The negotiations were attended 
with a train of difficulties, concerning which Mr. 
Jay has had the benefit of recent discoveries, 
and of much fresh material from the European 
archives; he has thus been able to present from 
an authoritative standpoint the most complete 
account of the whole matter that has yet 
been published. The masterly diplomacy of 
the American commissioners, Adams, Franklin 
and Jay, is discussed by the author in these 
et with a skilled pen, and with an intimate 

nowledge of all the facts. The flood of new 


light obtained from the confidential correspond- 
ence of parties in England and France concern- © 
ing American claims to be recognized by treaty, 
showing conclusively the efforts that were made 
to subject American freedom to the influence 
and authority of France, has the effect of an 


illumination. We have known somewhat of 
these intrigues before; now we have the true 
story—the inner view as it were—and more than 
ever can appreciate the triumphant success of 
our able commissioners. In touching upon con- 
troversies, conflicting opinions, and criticisms, 
especially as to the official character and work 
of Jay, the grandfather of the author, every po- 
sition is supported by original and contemporary 
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authorities. Jay was the youngest of the trio, 
not half the age of Franklin, and confessedly 
the leading spirit, as admitted by the weight of 
testimony, both contemporary and of the present 
day, by the best statesmen and historical critics 
of the English as well as of the American school, 
and freely acknowledged as such by John Adams. 
The work is written in clear, concise, and en- 
gaging style, and is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to history. 


SCIENCE IN SONG, or Nature in Numbers. 
By Witiiam C. RIcHARDs, A.M., Ph.D. 
16mo, pp. 130. Boston, 1885: Lee & 
Shepard 
Under the above novel title we have a dainty 

little volume in which the author has strung at 

intervals upon a thread of hexameter verse many 
of the most important truths of modern science. 

Professor Richards needs no introduction as a 

poet, and his long service in the field of scientif- 

ic lectures is an assurance that in attempting to 
popularize science through its poetical and pict- 
uresque aspects he will sacrifice none of its es- 
sential features. His metrical interpretations of 


the principles and laws of natural science are 
pleasing as a whole and in many instances capti- 
vating. His familiarity with these laws and 
their effects enables him to produce strains of 
harmony totally unexpected, as science has gen- 
erally been considered an abstract and forbid- 


ding order of knowledge. Among the songs de- 
serving of special mention are ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Telescope,” the ‘‘Song of Oxygen,” and 
‘* The Owed to Coggia’s Comet.” The opening 
lines to the poem last named are: 


“Hail mute, magnificent, mysterious stranger, 
ight progression on the sky we trace! 
From what unfathomed depths art thou a ranger? 
Ambassador from what celestial race ?”’ 


DOCTOR GRATTAN. A Novel. 
IAM A. HAMMOND. I2mo, pp. 417. 
York, 1885 : D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Hammond's second novel is in some partic- 
ulars a great improvement on ‘‘ Lal.” It is pos- 
sible that readers who care only for movement and 
exciting incident prefer ‘‘ Lal” to the new book, 
but others who are wearied to disgust with pict- 
ures of far Western life. who have had enough 
of vigilance committees, midnight hangings, 
murders, whisky drinking, and the hideous dis- 
soluteness generally of border civilization, will 
welcome ‘‘ Dr. Grattan” with satisfaction. It 
has, moreover, peculiar interest in illustrating 
some of Dr. Hammond's exceptional opportuni- 
ties for studying mental deflections. The story 
turns largely upon the hallucination of one La- 
mar, a man whose life had been spent in travels 
in far-off countries, where he had acquired great 
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wealth. Circumstances of a peculiar nature have 
worked on this man's imagination until he be- 
lieves himself a notorious slaver, bearing a simi- 
lar name, whose misdeeds are the talk of certain 
circles. This part of the book is very curious, and 
is of dramatic as well as psychological interest. 
Dr. Grattan is a well-drawn character—robust in 
mind and body, honorable in instincts, and vivid 
in characteristics. Some of the .situations are 
particularly good. The scene in which the 
worthy doctor and the daughter of Lamar are 
snow-bound in the mountains is really admirably 
done, and establishes Dr. Hammond’s reputa- 
tion for the delineation of picturesque adventure. 
The main defect in the book is the portraits of 
the women. Doctor Grattan’s daughter is in- 
tended to be-a lively and humorous piece of 
femininity, but it is scarcely a success. The 
touches are heavy despite an effort at lightness, 
and the woman, who is meant to be charming, is 
something of a prig, notwithstanding the author’s 
effort to make her otherwise. Lamar’s daughter, 
with whom Doctor Grattan is in love, is little 
more thana bundle of dignities—the reader re- 
spects her but remains coolly indifferent to her 
fate. *‘‘ Doctor Grattan” is a sensible, whole- 
some, vigorous novel. It has not the felicities 
of style, the happy minor touches that make 
the highest order of work, but these things are 
hardly to be expected of a man who takes up 
novel writing after middle life. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION OF 
FISH AND FISHERIES, Part X. Report 
of the Commissioners for 1882. 8vo., pp. 
1,101. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1884. 

This volume contains a summary of the events 
of the year, with a statement of what has been 
done, and what remains to be done. It enables 
the many who are interested in the subject of 
our fisheries to keep themselves well informed 
on the subject. The Report discloses to public 
view one of the most industrious, intelligent, 

instaking organizations in the country, work 
ing quietly, free from political disturbances, and 
uniting the best scientific acquirements with 
common-sense, practical work. Among the spe- 
cial contributions of interest is a comprehen- 
sive study of the mackerel. The entire volume 
is crowded with valuable practical statistics and 
scientific observations regarding food-fishes, and 
shows what an as yet unknown resource for the 
food and comfort of the people lies in well- 
managed and regulated fisheries. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY to the Sec: 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution. 1880- 
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1881. By J. W. PowELt, Director. Quarto, 
pp- 477. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C., 1883. 

The first part of this volume consists of a brief 
account of the operations of the Bureau for the 
fiscal year ; the second, of a series of excellent 
and scholarly papers illustrating the methods 
and results of the researches prosecuted under 
the direction of the Bureau. The four great de- 
partments of objective activities—arts, institu- 
tions, languages, and opinions—have been the 
subject of systematic investigation. Of the 
papers, the first to attract our attention is 
“Art in Shell, of the Ancient Americans,” by 
William H. Holmes. It embraces some one 
hundred and twenty pages in the body of the 
work, is richly illustrated, and abounds in cu- 
rious and most acceptable information. An- 
other contribution of more than usual interest is 
entitled ‘‘ Animal Carvings from the Woods of 
the Mississippi Valley,” by Henry W. Henshaw. 
Mrs. Smith’s ‘‘ Myths of the Iroquois,” which 
occupies a prominent position in the volume, 
was noticed in a former number of the Maga- 
zine, prior to the publication of the complete 
Report. Concerning the manufacture of pottery 
Mr. James Stevenson presents an illustrated cata- 
logue of the collections obtained from the Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona in 1879, which em- 
braces almost every object necessary to illus- 
trate the domestic life and art of the tribes from 
whom the largest number of the specimens were 
obtained. It includes, in addition to pottery, 
implements of war and hunting, articles used in 
domestic manufactures, articles of clothing and 
a adornment, basketry, trappings for 

orses, images, toys, stone implements, musical 
instruments, and those used in games and relig- 
ious ceremonies, woven fabrics, foods prepared 
and unprepared, paints for decorating pottery 
and other objects, earths of which their pottery 
is manufactured, mineral pigments, medicines, 
etc. The chief value of the collection is unmis- 
takably in the large variety of vessels and other 
articles of pottery which it contains. Some of 
these are ‘‘ ancient,” but the greater part are of 
modern manufacture. The potters apparently 
worked by,no specific rules, and used no pat- 
terns. In the ornamentation, while there is a 
striking similarity in general characteristics, there 
is an endless variety in details. No two similar 
pieces can be found bearing precisely the same 
pattern. There seems to be no attempt to imi- 
tate the exact forms or ceramic designs of the 
so-called ancient pottery, fragments and some- 
times entire vessels of which are fougd through- 
out the southwest region. The only colors used 
in decorating pottery are black, red, and some 
shades of brown. The cream-white pottery, 
which embraces nearly two-thirds of the collec- 
tion, and is decorated in colors, shows in the 
fractures when broken very distinctly the effect 
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of burning, the interior being of the natural 
leaden color, shading off to a dull grayish white 
as it approaches the outer surface. The opaque 
or creamy superna is produced by a coating 
of opaque whitewash, and on this surface the 
figures are afterward drawn. There are really 
but few different figures used, and they are quite 
simple. The basketry, or wicker-work, of the 
Shinumos and Apaches, and of other tribes 
skilled in the art, is quite varied in form, con- 
struction, and decoration. The jug, or lantern- 
shaped baskets, are very closely woven, and 
coated over with a resin or gum, which renders 
them capable of holding water. Most of the 
finer ware of this class is manufactured by the 
Apache Indians, and finds its way among the 
Pueblos through the medium of barter. 

Nearly all the edged implements — axes, 
hatchets, mauls, etc. —are of hard volcanic 
rock, and more or less blunted and worn from 
severe use. They are all believed to be of 
ancient manufacture, collected from old ruins. 
Mr. Stevenson was unable to learn of a single 
instance in which one of these implements had 
been made by modern Indians. 


WOMEN, PLUMBERS, AND DOCTORS ; 
or,:Household Sanitation. By Mrs. H. M. 
PLUNKETT. 12mo, pp. 248. New York, 

. 1885: D. Appleton & Co. 

The aim of this work is to show that if 
women and plumbers do their whole sanitary 
duty, there will be comparatively little occasion 
for the services of the F ra The volume is 
filled with practical truths, such as ‘‘ People have 
yet to learn that sunshine is just as necessary to 
the perfect development of the human body asit 
is to the trees and flowers,” and ** consumption 
loves a moist locality and a dark dwelling.”” The 
condition of cellars, wholesome water, sewer- 
gas, and our neighbor’s premises, are among 
the topics which Mrs. Plunkett treats at length. 
She has quoted generously from high sanitary 
authorities, but reminds the reader that sanitary 
science is a science of collated facts; that her 
purpose has been to be instructive rather than 
original, and to concentrate the existing light of 
to-day upon one small field—the home ; and if 
the professional sanitarian encounters familiar 
instances and illustrations, he will notice that 
her endeavor is to arouse the interest and prac- 
tical efforts of a new class—the women. There 
are fifty illustrations in the book, which is a 
model of good sense and concise writing. 


IN THE LENA DELTA; a Narrative of the 
Search for Lieut.-Commander De Long and 
his Companions : Followed by AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE GREELY RELIEF EXPEDITION, and a 
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Proposed Method of Reaching the North Pole. 
By GeorGE W. MELVILLE. Edited by MEL- 
VILLE PHILIPS. With maps and illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 497. 1885. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


The author of this admirable book played a 
prominent part in the numerous and thrilling ad- 
ventures attending the long ice-blockade of the 
Jeannette in the Polar seas. The greater por- 
tion of the manuscript was prepared between the 
months of January and April, 1884, and the 
final chapters were written at sea; for, undaunted 
by his previous experiences, Melville sailed again 
into Arctic waters for the relief of Lieutenant 
Greely. It seems that prior to the voyage of the 
Jeannette no Polar expedition had ever set out 
by way of Behring Strait. So much has been 
already published concerning the luckless cruise 
of the lost Jeannette that it has been deemed ad- 
visable in this work to give only a running survey 
of events in that connection, and begin the more 
elaborate story with the date of the separation 
of the three boats in the gale of September 12, 
1881. Chief Engineer Melville was the central 
figure in all the sufferings and exploits ‘‘In the 
Lena Delta ;” and his accounts of the same, in 
simple, straightforward English, is intensely in- 
teresting, and most acceptable to the reading 
public. The book contains much important in- 
formation about the Arctic regions, and the il- 
lustrations add greatly to its value. Melville’s 
the Pole,” 
the volume, 


** Proposed Method for eres 3 
which occupies the closing pages o 
is rich with interest for all who pin their faith to 
the ultimate success of Polar explorations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The True Story of 
a Great Life. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
With illustrations. 8vo, pp. 508. New York. 
Howard & Hulbert. 


Mr. Stoddard’s position as private secretary to 
Mr. Lincoln has given him the opportunity for 
a vivid narrative of the early life and experiences 
through which the martyr President was fitted 
for political activity and public service. But in 
undertaking to separate the individual history of 
a great man from his public career, the results 
are naturally and necessarily unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Stoddard has made his book readable and 
interesting, and we may safely presume that the 
greater portion of the anecdotes with which it 
abounds are autobiographical, although there 
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are some which we must conclude are but the 
invention of the talented author. The imagi- 
nary conversations in the early part of the volume 
do not add to the charm of the story, as was 
the manifest purpose in their production. The 
chapter on “ Ehita-life in the Wilderness,” with 
some of the chapters that follow are, however, 
eminently well written—with the exception of 
here and there an excess of the half-fictitious 
style of narration. As we proceed in our read- 
ing we find that Mr. Stoddard has touched upon 
Mr. Lincoln’s growth and mature character 
with much spirit and tact, if not always in good 
taste, showing his rare sagacity and his pro- 
found patriotism, his quick insight into charac- 
ter, his magnanimity, gentleness and religious 
spirit. On page 297 we find the author’s ac- 
count of the interview between President Lin- 
coln and Mr. C. S. Bushnell in reference to the 
building of the Monitor, and the visit of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Navy Department to meet Mr. 
Bushnell the next morning. When Rear-Ad- 
miral Smith, Chairman of the Naval Board, 
asked the President what he thought of Mr. 
Bushnell’s plan, the reply was, says Mr, Stod- 
dard : ‘‘ Well, I feel about it a good deal as the 
fat girl did when she put her foot into her stock- 
ing. She thought there was something in it.” 
We learn from these pages nothing of the ob- 
stacles which arose afterward to be overcome be- 
fore the contract to build the Aonitor could be 
obtained—and which appear in a letter from 
Mr. Bushnell himself in another part of this 
number of the Magazine. Mr. Lincoln’s devel- 
opment into a great leader of men was so inti- 
mately connected with the circumstances of the 
time, that no study of his personality can be ad- 
vantageously considered apart from his public 
work, which called into exercise all the highest 
and noblest impulses of his nature. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The sketch of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Lyon, by Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, announced for February, has been un- 
avoidably postponed until March. The Magazine 
will publish an article in an early issue on the 
‘* Printing Press in America,” illustrative of its 
growth, improvement, and present condition. 
One or two articles of moment in connection with 
our late war are also in active preparation for 
future pages. 








KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


As he sat bejore the High Court of Fustice. 








